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Second Series, 
No. 12, Vor. III. OcTosBER, 1902. 


THE LIBRARY. 


ON TWO LYONNESE EDITIONS OF 
THE ‘ARS MORIENDI.’ 


Ges] MONG the many reproductions of 
t aah the original text (as opposed to the 

A Wass later versions by Cardinal Capranica 

j and others) of the ‘Ars Moriendi,’ 
Ee) in which the letterpress is not printed 
from wood blocks but from type, 
there are two which differ from all the rest in 
being undoubtedly produced at Lyon. They were 
not the first issued for French readers, for besides 
the edition by Colard Mansion, which has the text 
in French, but no illustrations, a block-book is de- 
scribed by Dutuit with the title ‘ Lart au morier’: 
this also he French text—French of a kind which, 
taken with the evidence of the illustrations, caused 
Dutuit to regard it as probably brought out at 
Kéln, and not in France or a French-speaking 
country at all. The illustrations are exact copies 
from those of the Weigel block-book now in the 
British Museum, only whereas this has but one 
signature, i on the sixth cut (page 11), the French 
book has several signed pages. It may be remarked 
in passing that the occurrence of this i, though in 
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a different position, on the corresponding page of 
the edition printed by Nicolaus Gotz, in which 
there is no other signature, is a proof that his cuts 
are copied from the Weigel book, though not 
necessarily at first hand. But this is by the way, 
and has no bearing on our two Lyonnese editions, 
neither of which has any such signature. The 
first of them is the quarto containing twelve full- 
page woodcuts signed I. D., the initials of an artist 
whose full name is unknown, but the possessor of 
a thoroughly characteristic and individual style. 
It may be approximately dated by the occurrence 
of one of the very few cuts by I. D. outside this 
‘Ars Moriendi’ set in the first book printed by 
Trechsel, the Caracciolus of February, 1489 (1488). 
Though my concern here is not primarily with the 
illustrations of this edition, as to which the reader 
may consult Dutuit’s ‘ Manuel,’ vol. i., p. 59, and 
the article on Early Book Illustration at Lyon by 
the late M. Natalis Rondot, in the third volume of 
‘ Bibliographica,’ it is impossible to pass them over 
without mention, as they are not a little remark- 
able. They consist of the usual eleven cuts, 
arranged as five pairs and a final one, supplemented 
by an elaborate woodcut title-page at the end of 
the book, after the seven leaves of additional letter- 
press inserted in this edition. That the artist was 
working from an original derived from the Weigel 
block-book is seen by his retention of the reversed 
position of the figures in the final (eleventh) sub- 
je@; the original reason for this change is ex- 
plained by Mr. Lionel Cust in his ‘The Master 
E. S. and the Ars Moriendi’ (1898; p. 20). In 
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the I. D. edition all the cuts face the opposite 
way to those in the block-book, but in the case of 
so considerable a craftsman as I. D. it is not safe 
to conclude that he was copying the block-book 
designs at first or third hand, like the average 
woodcutter who reversed his originals to save him- 
self trouble. The effect of these cuts, as may be 
seen in that reproduced as the frontispiece to this 
number of ‘ The Library,’ is striking and original. 
Though I. D. was content to keep close to his 
model for the figures, their position, features and 
setting, the details and technique are his own, and 
he has, for instance, disposed the scrolls to the best 
advantage. The richness of surface is largely due 
to the lavish employment of shading, the whole of 
flat shaded surfaces being often covered by parallel 
lines set close together and broken at short intervals. 
This sets off well the full and crisp roundness of 
the figure outlines, and the effec is strengthened 
by the clean, firm working of the whole composi- 
tion. 

I shall return later to this book in connexion 
with the type in which its text is printed, but I 
wish first to say a few words about the second 
edition of which I spoke at the beginning. This 
is also a quarto, but in most respects is the strongest 
contrast with the I. D. edition. It may be a year 
or two later, but as I have never met with the 
types elsewhere it is difficult to be sure. Both of 
its founts are distinctively Lyonnese, and have their 
closest analogies in the types used by Engelhart 
Schultis, a printer whose name is found only in 
two or three books of the years 1491-1492. Some 
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such date agrees well with the general appearance 
of the book, which is otherwise a signal instance 
of the haphazard and unintelligent methods char- 
acteristic of the lesser printer then as now. And 
his woodcutter was no better. He evidently had 
before him as his model an imperfect copy of an 
‘Ars Moriendi,’ printed on one side of the leaf 
only ; for though the text is complete (it does not 
contain the additional matter of the I. D. edition), 
the eleventh or final cut of the series is wanting ; 
and the printer was content to accept this, and to 
print the tenth cut in its place for a second time— 
a third time, in fact, since he had already used it 
immediately after the title-page on the recto of the 
second leaf, on the back of which the preface 
begins. This cut is here reproduced, partly as a 
set-off to the corresponding one by I. D., and also 
because it gives another instance of the incredible 
slovenliness of those who produced the book. The 
illustration represents the ‘ Bona inspiratio angeli 
de auaritia,’ and the scrolls are intended to con- 
tradi@t those in the ‘ Temptatio diaboli de auaritia,’ 
which immediately precedes it. Thus ‘ Intende 
thesauro”’ of the one is answered by ‘Non sis 
auarus, and ‘ Prouideas amicis’ by ‘ Ne intendas 
amicis.’ It will be seen that the woodcutter of 
our edition has made nonsense of this last sentence 
by omitting the Ne. There are similar instances 
in others of the cuts, as in No. 8, where the van- 
quished devil exclaims: ‘ Victus sumu’; in No. 7, 
where he says: ‘Tu es fimus [for firmus] in fide’ ; 
in No. 5, where the devil tempting to impatience, 
is made to say: ‘Fece quanta pena pati’ (Ecce 
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quantam paenam patitur). But it is useless to 
multiply examples of this, and I have spoken of 
this edition chiefly because it is of interest as one 
of the very few French editions of the ‘ Ars 
Moriendi,’ and seems to be undescribed except for 
a possible mention in Brunet. It will be noticed 
that the position of the figures is the reverse of 
that in the I. D. book, and therefore the same as 
those of the Weigel edition; but it is hardly 
possible that the one is copied from the other, or 
both from a common original. It may be worthy 
of remark that an edition mentioned by Dutuit 
(vol. i., p. 53, C), now in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, and by him called German, was also copied 
from an imperfect original; in this case both figs. 
2 and 11 are wanting to the set, and figs. 1 and 10 
have been repeated to replace them. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words 
about the types used in the I. D. edition; although 
I am unfortunately unable to come to any conclu- 
sion as to the printer, there are some characteristics 
of the main fount which may be worth setting 
down and may lead a more fortunate investigator 
to a solution. Of the two lines used for the title 
on the first leaf little need be said; it is a Lyon- 
nese type, but offers small hand-hold for surmount- 
ing the difficulty. But the type of the text is not 
Lyonnese ; it is a type of a class belonging almost 
exclusively to Basel and its sphere of influence, and 
to that only in a very restricted degree. 

It is needless here to emphasize the strong in- 
fluence of Basel on printing in this part of France. 
Setting aside the types of Johann von Amorbach 
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used at Besangon and Dijon by Peter Metlinger 
and Johann von Amorbach’s son-in-law, Jean de 
Besancon, and the presence of Eberhard Frommolt 
at Vienne with a Basel fount of type, at Lyon 
itself this connexion is continually felt from the 
year 1478, when Martin Huss and Johann Siber 
began their work with Basel types, and the identi- 
cal wood blocks used by Richel in 1476 were used 
by them for their ‘Miroir de la vie humaine’ in 
the same year. Matthias Huss carried on the 
tradition, though he shows little outward marks 
of it, by his association with Johann Schabler called 
Wattinschnee, who was actually a member of the 
university of Basel, and during all the last years of 
the fifteenth century was constantly moving from 
place to place for trade purposes, and must have 
done much to keep the printers of Lyon and Basel 
in touch. The presence of Michael Wensler in 
France, in and after 1489, may be mentioned, 
though he was not at Lyon till 1494. 

As regards the ‘ Ars Moriendi’ type, M. Dutuit 
quotes an opinion of M. Claudin, which he has 
doubtless long ago revised in the light of fuller 
knowledge, in favour of its identity with one of 
those used in 1491 at Dijon by Peter Metlinger; 
this is not the case, though there is some justifica- 
tion for such a view, as will be seen later. The 
most characteristic letter of the ‘Ars Moriendi’ 
and its kindred types is the N, the final stroke of 
which is rounded, then bent in at the foot, and ended 
by a strong horizontal seriff. Founts of this class 
are very rarely met with; one is used by a Strass- 
burg printer in the sixteenth century, and those 
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which are found outside Lyon in the fifteenth may 
be reckoned on the fingers of one hand. The first 
of all is that of Bernhard Richel at Basel, which 
makes its first appearance in 1481. In 1483 this 
type passed into the hands of Johann Besicken, 
who went later to Rome, and a facsimile of it 
from the one book produced by him at Basel will 
be found in Burger’s ‘Monumenta,’ Plate 128. 
This type is of english body. Secondly, there is 
the best-known fount in this style, used in a large 
number of books by Kesler of Basel from 1486 
onwards. The face is considerably heavier than 
that of Richel, and it is cast on a pica body. The 
third type, a close copy of Kesler’s, has the same 
body, but a thinner face. It is used by Friedrich 
Riedrer, printer at Freiburg in Baden, in and after 
1493. Lastly, at a place far removed from Basel, 
but so closely bound to it in printing matters by 
the close trade connection between Anton Koberger 
and Johann von Amorbach, at Niirnberg, a fourth 
type of the same sort is found in the hands of 
Hieronymus Hdlzel at the very end of the century 
—a type also clearly modelled on that of Kesler, 
though of slightly smaller body. 

Now there are at least three types of this char- 
acter used at Lyon, but in no case to my knowledge 
is the printer who owned them stated or to be in- 
ferred with any certainty. First, because I can name 
two books in which it is used, is a type almost 
identical in appearance with Kesler’s, but of larger 
body (one-fifth of a millimetre higher), and with 
a single instead of a double hyphen. From one of 
the two books, a folio (Guido Papa super institu- 
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tis) at Cambridge, a facsimile has been made for 
the Type Facsimile Society (1g01dd); in the other, 
Hugo de Sanéto Charo, Speculum ecclesiae, it is 
associated with a large type, which, so far as one 
can judge from the small amount of it, is the same 
as a fount which belonged to Johann Neumeister 
(from 1485 to his death at Lyon), and is figured by 
Thierry-Poux in his ‘Monuments,’ plate xxi, fig. 2, 
and in M. Claudin’s ‘ Neumeister,’ plates 9, 10. 
But till some confirmatory evidence comes to light 
it would be unsafe to lay too much stress on this 
identification. ‘These books may well be a year or 
two earlier than our ‘Ars Moriendi’; but the 
next to be mentioned is certainly later, and little 
if at all earlier than 1500. The type in question 
is used for the text of a Boethius, associated with 
a smaller one for the commentary, which, though 
almost identical with recognized types of Lyonnese 
printers (Mareschal and Chaussard or Giboleti in 
his Terence of 1496), has certain features, e.g., 
a paragraph mark and two sorts of N, which I 
have not found conneéted elsewhere. The text 
type is smaller and thinner faced than that of 
Kesler or the Guido Papa, and is more like that 
of Freiburg ; its body is nearly that of the latter, 
but it has an entirely distinétive h, which, though 
probably not part of the original fount, is the only 
one used throughout the book. Thirdly, there is 
our ‘Ars Moriendi.’ The text type in this book 
has face and body like the Freiburg variety, the 
body being less than that of the two other Lyon- 
nese founts. Unlike these, however, it has a double 
hyphen, but the most noticeable point about it is 
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that it shows signs of contamination with a type 
of the Metlinger class, the M and D having the 
form characteristic of this class of type, while the 
other capitals (so far as they are not common to 
both) belong to the Richel-Kesler class. But 
otherwise nothing more than a general resemblance 
exists between the text type of the Dijon ‘ Priui- 
legia ordinis Cisterciensis’ and that of our ‘ Ars 
Moriendi’; the body of the former is slightly 
larger, and the face a little wider and shorter. It 
is just possible that the B used for the signature on 
the recto of leaf 9, which comes from another type, 
not elsewhere used in the volume, may be of the 
nature of a clue to the discovery of the printer, if 
it is a letter from the type used by Gaspard Ortuin 
for his ‘ Maneken’ of 1495. But ona single letter 
not much can be based, and the type of Hemon 
David’s ‘Cautelae iuris,’ also of 1495, might equally 
well lay claim to it. Thus at least three Lyon- 
nese founts exist at this period, closely connected, 
though less with one another than with common 
exemplars: but none of them can at present be 
assigned to any definite press. This negative re- 
sult, though it may well be due to the imperfec- 
tions of our knowledge of the byways of the 
extremely intricate history of early Lyonnese print- 
ing—a darkness which M. Claudin’s present in- 
vestigations will do much to clear up—is certainly 
disappointing. 
R. PRocTor. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS OF THE LATE WILLIAM 
BLADES AND THE LATE TALBOT 
BAINES REED. 


ndea Bo HESE two colleétions, which are now 
ia nx ws) in the possession of the St. Bride 
ss Foundation, are believed together to 
‘Y constitute the most complete library 
o4am) on Bibliography and the History of 
Printing in existence. They contain 
about 4,181 volumes with an interesting addition 
of 1,250 pamphlets. A supplementary collection 
is being made to bring them up to date, and bids 
fair to outdo them, at least in point of number, 
seeing that already it has reached a total of 3,159 
volumes and pamphlets. Added to the former 
figures we get the large total of 8,590, to which 
additions are being made nearly every day. 

The ‘ William Blades’ Library is the result of a 
life spent in assiduously collecting everything relat- 
ing to its special subject. Wm. Blades began his task 
while still an apprentice and continued it to the end 
of his life. We have known men to make a toler- 
able collection on one subject, then leave it and 
start another. But this was not the case with Blades; 
he loved his subjeé&t and endeavoured to complete 
his colleétion as far as possible. The starting-point 
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of his enthusiasm was William Caxton. As a printer 
he was naturally interested in the man who first 
brought the art to England, and consequently 
sought information regarding him in all directions. 
Apparently he was disappointed with the results of 
his searches, as, indeed, he was justified in being, 
and with praiseworthy zeal engaged in a scientific 
scheme of research with a view of giving to the 
world a trustworthy and exhaustive memoir of our 
earliest printer. For years he gathered works on 
English and Continental printing, and as he pursued 
his studies, by-paths for future research were opened 
up to him, and in this way a useful working library 
was made. There are few real ‘show’ books—if 
Blades bought a book it was a book to be used, a 
necessary unit in the building up of a perfect whole 
—and thus works of little utility, no matter how 
great their attractions for ‘colle¢tors,’ are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

Biographies of printers and records of printing 
in towns, states or countries were Mr. Blades’s 
delight, and he acquired them whenever possible. 
Of the literature on the mystery surrounding the 
invention of printing he had nearly everything, and 
the use he made of his books is shown in the paper 
read before the Library Association, entitled, ‘ On 
the Present Aspect of the Question—Who was the 
Inventor of Printing ?’ (1887). Although the one 
great authority on Caxton, his library contained no 
work from his press. In 1870 he wrote a little 
book called ‘ How to tell a Caxton,’ and at the end 
of the preface is a notice beginning, ‘ Mr. Blades 
does not purchase Caxtons.’ In another place he 
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said he was ‘only a poor printer,’ and could not 
afford to do so. There are a number of fragments, 
however, showing several of the types used by 
Caxton, and there are also all the reproductions, in 
facsimile and otherwise, which have been published 
from time to time. Mr. Blades secured most of 
the earliest English books on printing—a good copy 
of Moxon’s ‘ Mechanick Exercises’ in its original 
wrappers he obtained for the absurd sum of six 
shillings—there is also a copy of the scarce 
‘Regulae trium ordinum literarum typographic- 
arum,’ by the same author, 1676, and Atkyns’ rare 
tract on the ‘Original and Growth of Printing,’ 
1664, with the plate. Old John Lewis’s ‘ Life of 
Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, of the Weald of Kent,’ 
seldom met with now, is carefully preserved in a 
special case, enriched with fragments from Caxton’s 
press, and other matter of a like nature. Each edition 
of Ames is present, and in fact every book of any 
importance on English printing may here be found. 

While Blades was not able to aspire to ‘ Caxtons’ 
he managed to adorn his library with some forty 
or fifty ‘fifteeners.’ True, there is nothing of 
striking rarity among them, but they include some 
remarkably fine examples of typography, which 
was more to his purpose. An Aretinus (‘ De bello 
italico,’ 1471) from the press of Jenson, looks as 
fresh and bright as though only just issued, and the 
same may be said of a copy of the ‘ Decisiones 
nouae rotae Romanae,’ 1477, printed at Mainz by 
Peter Schoeffer. 

The early English press is represented by eighty 
books, etc., printed before 1640, by such printers as 
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Berthelet, Rastell, Whitchurch, Grafton, Jugge, 
East, Wyer, Short, Middleton, Marshe and Day. 
Among the Americana is a copy of Cicero’s ‘ Cato 
Major’ from the office of Benjamin Franklin, Phila- 
delphia, 1744, which, in the sale catalogue of Mr. 
Henry Stevens’s Franklin colleétion is quoted as 
specially rare. 

An unique se¢tion of the ‘ William Blades’ 
Library is the collection of pamphlets. As has 
been before stated, they number 1,250, and each 
one is neatly cased in a stiff marbled-paper cover, 
on the outside of which is a label containing a 
short title of the work in Blades’s own handwriting. 
These are all arranged in sizes, and from six to 
twelve of them, according to thickness, are kept in 
a green cloth case, suitably lettered on the back. 
A more interesting collecétion could scarcely be 
imagined ; here is a memoir of a noted printer, 
there a history of printing in some town, then we 
come across a little piece from the press of Wynken 
de Worde, and so we go on, each case containing 
some little surprise. As in human nature it seems 
usual to think more kindly of small things, so do 
we seem to appreciate these tiny treatises more 
than the statelier volumes that stand in the adjoin- 
ing case. The latter impress us with their magni- 
ficence, but the pamphlets appeal to us by their 
very unpretentiousness. 

A reprehensible praétice of Blades’s was that of 
‘making books,’ ze., taking a portion of a work 
and giving it a new title. One conspicuous case 
of this was a book with the following title: ‘An 
account of-some early printed English books in 
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the library of the Earl Spencer: being a portion 
of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana. By T. F. Dibdin, 
M.A., London, 1825.’ This remained a puzzle 
for some time, until it was discovered that it really 
was a portion of the ‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ 
with a special title-page in two colours printed for 
it! There are a few other things of a similar 
character, but none so remarkable as this. 

William Blades died in April, 1890. He left 
behind him a reputation for uprightness, industry, 
and learning, as well as for an unswerving devotion 
to an important line of research. His literary 
works form a memorial not unworthy of him, and 
after them deserves to be named his Library. In 
the winter of the year that he died it was an- 
nounced that his books would probably be sold in 
the following spring. The present Chairman of 
the St. Bride Foundation—Mr. C. J. Drummond— 
thereupon wrote to one of the executors—Mr. 
A. F. Blades—proposing that the Library should 
be kept intact in view of its possible purchase by 
the Governors of the Foundation, a body which, 
although its formation was then authorized, had 
not been eleéted. Mr. A. F. Blades replied that 
the executors would be pleased if the proposal 
could be carried out. An expert was employed to 
value the books, which he estimated at £975. Of 
this amount the Governing Body provided £500, 
and the remainder was raised from outside sources. 
In the preparation of the designs for the building 
of the Institute suitable provision was made for 
placing the collection in a separate fire-proof room, 
to be called ‘The William Blades Library.” A 
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medallion portrait of Blades adorns the wall space 
over the door of the Library. 

While the late Talbot Baines Reed was devoted 
to the same subject as William Blades, he re- 
garded it from a somewhat different standpoint, 
with the result that the two collections vary a 
good deal. The line of distinétion is perhaps 
rather fine, but Blades’s colleé&tion might be termed 
a ‘biographical history of printing,’ while Reed’s 
is more a ‘typographical’ history. Mr. Blades 
was interested in the printers, Mr. Reed in the 
types they used; and this is only natural, when 
it is remembered that Blades was _profession- 
ally a printer, and Reed professionally a type- 
founder. 

Talbot Baines Reed was a son of Sir Charles 
Reed, head of a very old established firm of type- 
founders in the City, and his enthusiasm for the 
antiquities of printing was largely due to the great 
Caxton Exhibition of 1877. His principal in- 
terest was in tracing the development of English 
types and typemaking, and the results of his re- 
searches with this aim were published in a volume 
entitled ‘A History of the Old English Letter 
Foundries, with Notes, Historical and Biblio- 
graphical, on the Rise and Progress of English 
Typography.’ 4to. 1887. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that his investigations here reached 
their culminating point, as, prefixed to the above- 
mentioned work, is an introductory chapter on the 
types and typefounding of the first printers, in 
which he discusses the various accounts of the In- 
vention of Printing from a letter-founder’s point of 
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view; and he maintained an interest in foreign 
typography all through. 

Very few specimen sheets have come down to 
us from the early days of printing, and to supply 
their place Reed surrounded himself with a col- 
leétion of productions from all the most important 
presses, more especially of those which have in- 
troduced new fashions in type faces. In this way 
books from the presses of Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz, Anthony Koburger, the ‘R’ Printer, 
Erhard Ratdolt, John Mentelin, ther Hoernen, 
Gerard Leeu, and John of Westphalia, amongst 
other fifteenth century printers, are preserved. 
Among these incunabula is a copy of Statham’s 
‘Abridgments’ down to the end of Henry VI, 
printed by Guillaume le Tailleur of Rouen for 
Pynson. There is nothing remarkable in the volume 
itself, but on the first few blank leaves is an Index, 
in Pynson’s own handwriting, with his signature at 
the end. 

Reed also gathered a fair number of examples of 
early English typography, which, together with 
those in the Blades Library make a goodly array. 
Reed greatly enhanced the value of his books by 
the notes he made in them. A large proportion 
of them contain extremely interesting remarks on 
the type, the printer, or the particular book itself, 
for which many future bibliographers will grate- 
fully bless his memory, Reed was also something 
of an authority on Baskerville, and besides possessing 
a tolerable amount of information respe¢cting him, 
the colleétion contains several beautiful specimens 
from his press, including both folio Bibles, ‘ Para- 
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dise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise Regained,’ and the ‘Virgil.’ 


There are also several fine examples from the press 
of that now little appreciated printer, Bodoni of 
Parma, one of them being the Greek Iliad in three 
large folio volumes. 

It may possibly be news to some to hear that the 
type used by William Morris was cast at the 
foundry of Sir Charles Reed and Sons; relative to 
this, Reed made the following note in his copy of 
the first Kelmscott edition of the ‘Story of the 
Glittering Plain’: 

‘The types for this work were cast at the Fann 
Street Foundry from matrices produced from 
punches cut by French under Mr. Morris’s per- 
sonal inspection and from his designs. The letters 
were modelled chiefly on those of Jenson and the 
early Venetian roman printers. —T. B. Reep. 

Inserted in this same precious little volume is a 
letter from Morris to Reed, and another from Mr. 
Emery Walker to him, in which Mr. Walker 
states that the rush for copies of the ‘ Glittering 
Plain’ had been so great, that Morris himself was 
willing to pay £3 each for as many as he could 
get, the published price having been two guineas. 
Another Morris relic is a quarto volume of en- 
larged photographs of various early letterings, 
which were used as models. 

The collection of typefounders’ specimen books, 
together with those in the Blades Library and the 
later additions in the Passmore Edwards Library 
is doubtless the largest and most complete extant. 
They range from the earliest times to the very 
latest, and fnclude some exceptionally rare examples, 
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a notable one being the first sheet issued by the 
first Caslon in 1734. Only three copies of this 
are known. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
perfecé this section as far as possible, as it is felt it 
will form an important factor in future typo- 
graphical history. 

Reed’s Library, or rather that portion which ap- 
pertained to the Typographical Arts, was acquired 
by the Governors of the St. Bride Foundation in 
July, 1900, with money provided for the purpose 
by Mr. Passmore Edwards. 

The Libraries, shelved in the Institute situated 
in Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C., are open every 
day from 10 a.m. till 8 p.m. (Saturdays excepted), 
and are free to all bond fide students. A classified 
catalogue of the whole collection is in course of 
preparation. 

W. B. Tuorne. 
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ENGLISH BOOK-ILLUSTRATION OF 
TO-DAY. 


IV. Some CHILDREN’s Books ILLUSTRATORS. 


% gratefully to praise the best-praised 
publisher of any day, Mr. Newbery, 





~~ ago children ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ 
‘Beauty and the Beast,’ ‘ Prince Dorus,’ and 
other less famous little books, bound in gilt paper 
and rich with many pictures. Charming memories 
prompt Leigh Hunt’s mention of the little penny 
books ‘radiant with gold,’ that ‘never looked so 
well as in adorning literature,’ and if the radiance 
of his estimate of these nursery volumes is from an 
actual memory of gilt-paper binding, yet his words 
exemplify the spirit that makes right appreciation 
of modern picture-books so difficult. 

In no other part of the subje& of book-illustra- 
tion are the books of yesterday fraught with charm 
so inimical to delight in the books of to-day. The 
modern child’s book—except, let us hope, to the 
child-owner—is merely a book as other books are. 
Its qualities are as patent as its size, or number of 
illustrations. The pictures are to the credit or dis- 
credit of a known and realized artist; they are, 
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moreover, generally plain to see as a development 
of the ideas of some ‘school’ or ‘movement.’ 
One knows about them as examples of English 
book-illustration of to-day. But the pictures 
between the worn-out covers of the other child’s 
books were known with another kind of know- 
ledge, discovered in a long intimacy, and related, 
not to any artist, or fashion of art, but to all manner 
of unreasonable and delightful things. 

So it is well, perhaps, that the break between a 
subject of enthralling associations and a subject 
whose associations are unsentimental, should, by the 
ordering of facts, occur before the proper beginning 
of a study of contemporary illustration in children’s 
books. For one reason or another, little work by 
artists whose reputation is of earlier date than to- 
day comes within present subject-limits. Some, 
like Randolph Caldecott and Kate Greenaway, are 
dead, some have ceased to draw, or draw no longer 
for children. Happily, the witching drawings of 
Arthur Hughes are still among nursery pictures, 
in reprints of ‘At the Back of the North Wind,’ 
and its companions—though the illustrator of these 
books, of ‘The Boy in Grey,’ and of ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,’ has long ceased to weave his 
fortunate dreams into pictures to content a child. 
The drawings of Robert Barnes, of Mrs. Allingham 
and of Miss M. E. Edwards—illustrators of a 
sound tradition—are known to the present nursery 
generation; and so are the outline and tinted 
drawings of ‘T. Pym,’ who devised, so far back as 
the seventies, the naive and sympathetic style of 
illustration that is pleasantly unchanged in recent 
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child-books, such as ‘The Gentle Heritage’ 
(1893), and ‘Master Barthemy’ (1896). The 
later work of Walter Crane is so bent to decorative 
and allegorical purpose, that the creator of the best 
nursery-rhyme pictures ever printed in colours— 
Randolph Caldecott’s are rather ballad than nursery- 
rhyme pictures—is in his place among decorative 
illustrators rather than in this conneétion. Sir John 
Tenniel’s neat, immortal little Alice, with her 
ankle-strap shoes and pocketed apron, is still fol- 
lowed to Wonderland by as many children as in 
1866, when she and the splendid prototypes of the 
degenerate jargon-beasts of to-day first captivated 
attention. The drawings of these artists, and per- 
haps also of ‘ E. V. B.’—for ‘ Child’s Play,’ though 
published in 1858, is familiar to present children 
in a reprint—are mentioned because of the place 
they still take on nursery book-shelves. But from 
such brief record of some among the books ‘ radiant 
with gold’ that ‘ never looked so well as in adorn- 
ing literature,’ one must turn to work that has no 
such radiance of sentiment and association over its 
merits and defeéts. 

Since the eighties Mr. Gordon Browne has been 
in the forefront of illustrators popular with story- 
book publishers and with readers of story-books. 
He is the son of Hablot Browne, but no trace 
of the ‘caricaturizations’ of ‘Phiz’ is in Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s work. Probably his earliest 
published work appeared in ‘ Aunt Judy’s Maga- 
zine’ some time in the seventies. These un- 
enlivening drawings suggest nothing of the pic- 
turesque and ynhesitating invention that has shaped 
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his style to its present serviceableness in the rapid 
production of effective illustrations. The range 
and quantity of his work is best realized in the 
bibliographical list, which records his illustrations 
to Shakespeare and Henty, to fairy-tales and boys’ 
stories, girls’ stories and toy-books, Gulliver, Cer- 
vantes, and Sunday-school books, at the rate of six 
or seven volumes a year. In addition, one must 
remember unnumbered illustrations in domestic 
magazines. And, on the whole, the stories illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne are adequately illustrated. 
It is true that as a general rule he illustrates stories 
whose plan is within limits of familiarity, such as 
those by Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. L. T. Meade, or, in a 
different vein, the boys’ stories of Henty, Manville 
Fenn, or Ascott Hope. Romance and the clash of 
swords engaged the artist in the pages of ‘Sin- 
tram, of Froissart, of Sir Walter Scott, and— 
pre-eminently—in the illustrations to the ‘ Henry 
Irving Shakespeare,’ numbering nearly six hundred, 
and representing the work of five years. Illustrating 
these subjects, though in varying degree, the vitality 
and importance of an artist’s conception of life 
and of art is put to the test. So far as prompt and 
definite representation of persons, places, and en- 
counters, and unflagging facility in devising effective 
forms of composition constitute interpretation, the 
artist keeps at the level of the undertaking. The 
illustration of stories such as those collecéted by the 
brothers Grimm, or those Andersen discovered in 
his exile of dreams among the fa¢ts of life, demands 
a quality of thought differing from, yet hardly less 
rare, than the thought needed to interpret Shake- 
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speare. A fine aptitude for discerning and render- 
ing ‘the mysterious face of common things,’ a 
fancy full of shapes, perception of the rationale of 
magic, are essential to the writer or artist who 
elects to send his fancy after the dancing forms of 
fairyland. The recent drawings to Andersen, a 
volume of tales from Grimm, published in 1894, 
and illustrations to modern inventions, such as 
* Down the Snow Stairs’ (1886), and Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s ‘Prince Prigio,’ show that Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s ideas of fairyland, ancient and modern, 
are no less brisk and picturesque than are his 
ideas of everyday and of romance. His technique 
is so familiar that it is surely unnecessary to make 
even a brief disquisition on its merits in expressing 
facts as they exist in a popular scheme of reality 
and imagination. It is a healthy style, the ideals 
of beauty and of strength are never coarse, wanton 
or listless, the humour is friendly, and if the pathos 
occasionally verges on sentimentality, the writer, 
perhaps, rather than the artist is responsible. 

Mr. Gordon Browne draws the average child, 
and represents fun, fancy and adventure as the 
average child understands them. His art is un- 
sophisticated. The child is not a motif in a decor- 
ative fantasy, nor a quaint diagram figuring in 
nursery-Gothic elements of design, nor a bold in- 
vention among picture-book monsters. The artists 
whose basis of art isthe unadapted child, may, per- 
haps, be classed as the ‘realists’ among children’s 
illustrators. Among these realists are the illus- 
trators of Mrs. Molesworth—with the exception 
of Walter Crane, first and chief of them. 
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Mr. Leslie Brooke succeeded Mr. Crane in 1891 
as the illustrator of Mrs. Molesworth’s stories, and 
the careful un-selfconscious fashion of his drawing, 
his understanding of child-life and home-life as 
known to children, such as those of whom and for 
whom Mrs. Molesworth writes, makes these pen- 
drawings true illustrations of the text. His draw- 
ings are the result of individual observation and of 
a sense of what is fit and pleasant, though neither 
in his filling of a page, nor in the conception of 
beauty, is there anything definitely inventive to be 
marked. On the whole, his children and young 
people are rather representative of a class that 
maintains a standard of good looks among other 
desirable things, than of a type of beauty; and if 
they are not artistic types, neither are they strongly 
individualized. In his ‘everyday’ illustrations 
Mr. Leslie Brooke does not idealize, but that his 
talent has a range of fancy is proved in illustra- 
tions to ‘A School in Fairyland’ (1896), and to 
some imaginings by Roma White. Graceful, re- 
gardful of an unspoilt ideal in the fairies, elves and 
flower-spirits, there are also frequent hints in these 
drawings of the humour that finds more complete 
expression in ‘The Nursery Rhyme Book’ of 
1897, and in the happy extravagance of ‘The 
Jumblies’ and ‘ The Pelican Chorus’ (1900). 
Outside the scope of picture-book drawings are 
the dainty tinted designs to Nash’s ‘ Spring Song,’ 
and the skilful pen-drawings to ‘ Pippa Passes.’ 

Mr. Lewis Baumer’s drawings of children, 
whether in ‘ The Boys and I’ and other stories by 
Mrs, Molesworth, or in less known child-stories, 
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have distinétion that is partly a development of an 
admiration for Du Maurier, though Mr. Baumer 
is too quick-sighted and appreciative of charm to 
remain faithful to any model in art with the model 
in life before his eyes. The children of Mr. 
Baumer are of to-day. The effect of the earlier 
‘Punch’ artist on 
the work of the 
younger man is 
hardly more than 
suggested in certain 
felicities of pose and 
expression added to 
those that adelight- 
ful kind of child 
discovers to an ob- 
server unusually 
sensitive to the vivid 
and engaging qual- 
ities of his subject. 
i > These children are 
\" swift of movement 





FROM MR. LEWIS BAUMER’s ‘HERmy’ 2nd of spirit, and 
BY LEAVE OF MESSRS, CHAMBERS, the verve of the ar- 


tist’s style is rarely 
forced, and still more rarely inadequate to the 
occasion. 

The acceptance of a formula, rather than the 
expression of a hitherto unexpressed order of form, 
is the basis of page-decoration by members of the 
Birmingham School, whose work in its wider 
aspect has already been considered. Originality 
finds exercise in modifying details, but, pre-eminent 
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over differences in style, is the similarity of style 
that suggests ‘Birmingham’ before the variations 
in detail suggest the work of an individual artist. 
The influence of Kate Greenaway is strongly 
marked in the work of many of these designers 
for children’s books. Indeed, Miss Winifred 
Green’s drawings to Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
‘Poetry for Children, and to ‘Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,’ contain figures that, if one allows for some 
assertion necessary to justify their reappearance, 
might have come direct from ‘Under the Win- 
dow.’ 

The typical illustrative art of Birmingham is, 
however, of another kind. The quaint propriety 
of ‘ old-fashioned’ childhood, which Kate Green- 
away’s delicate pencil first represented at its artistic 
value, is akin to the conception of the child that 
prevails on the pages decorated by Mrs. Arthur 
Gaskin, but the work of Mrs. Gaskin shows nothing 
of the Stothard-like ideal that seems to have been 
the suggesting cause of ‘ Greenaway ’ play-pictures. 
In the arabesques of flowers and leaves which 
decorate many pages designed by Mrs. Gaskin 
one sees a freedom and fluency of line that are 
checked to quaintness and naive angularity when 
the child is the subjeé&. Her conception of a 
pictorial child is very definite, and in her later 
work, one must confess, it is a conception hardly 
corroborated by observation of fact. ‘ Horn Book 
Jingles’ and ‘The Travellers’ of 1897 and 1898, 
show the culmination of a style that had more 
sympathetic charm in the tinted pages of the 
‘A. B. C.’ (1895), or the ‘Divine and Moral 
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Songs’ of the following year. Book-illustration 
is with Mrs. Gaskin, as with many members of the 
the school, only a part of craftsmanship. 

Miss Calvert’s winsome drawings in ‘ Baby Lays’ 
and ‘ More Baby Lays’ are obviously related to the 
drawings of Mrs, Gaskin, though observation of 
real babies seems to have come between a rigid 
adherence to the model. The decorative illustra- 
tions by the Miss Holdens to ‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk’ (1895), and to ‘The Real Princess,’ show 
evidence of fancy that finds expression while 
nothing of Mrs. Gaskin’s teaching is forgotten. 

As different in spirit from the drawings of the 
Birmingham designers as is the Lambs’ ‘ Poetry for 
Children’ from ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ the 
captivating illustrations of Mr. Charles Robinson 
seem a direét pictorial evocation of the mood of 
Stevenson’s child’s rhymes, or of Eugene Field’s 
lullabies. Familiar now, and exaggerated in imi- 
tations and in some of the artist’s later work, the 
children and child-fantasies of Mr. Robinson, as 
they were realized in the first unspoilt freshness of 
improvisation, are among the delightful surprises of 
modern book-illustration, In the pages of ‘A 
Child’s Garden of Verses’ (1896), of ‘ The Child 
World,’ and of Field’s ‘ Lullaby Land,’ the frolic 
babes of his fancy play hide and seek wherever the 
text leaves space for them, rioting, or attitudin- 
izing with spritely ceremony, from cover to cover, 
The mood of imaginative play, of daylight make- 
believe with its realistic and romantic excesses, and 
of the make-believe enforced by flickering fire-light, 
and by the shadows in the darkened house, is realized 
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in Mr. Robinson’s drawings. Not children, but 
child’s-play, and the unexplored shadows and mys- 
teries that lie ‘ up the mountain side of dreams’ are 
the motives of the fantasies he sets on the page 
beside Stevenson’s rhymes of old delights, and the 
rhymes of the land of counterpane, where Wynken 
Blynken and Nod, the Rockaby lady from Hushaby 
Street, and all kind drowsy fancies close round and 
shut away the crooked shadows into the night out- 
side the nursery. 

These three books represent, as I think, the work 
of the artist at its truest value. There is variety 
of touch and of method, and the heavier faét-en- 
forcing line of ‘ Child Voices,’ of ‘ Lilliput Lyrics,’ 
or of the coloured pictures to ‘ Jack of all Trades’ 
is used, as well as the fanciful line of the by-the- 
way drawings, and the arabesques and delicate detail 
of the fantasy and dream pictures. A scheme of 
solid black and white, connected and rendered fully 
valuable by interweaving with line, white lines 
telling against black masses, and black lines relieved 
against white, with pattern as a resource to fill 
spaces when plain black or plain white seem un- 
interesting, is, of course, the scheme of the majority 
of decorative illustrators. But of this scheme Mr. 
Charles Robinson has made individual use. Whether 
his lines trace a fairy’s transparent wing on a back- 
ground of night-sky, of drifting cloud or of dream 
mountain-side, or make the child visible among 
dream-buildings, or seated on the world of fancy in 
the immensity of night, or passing in a sleep-ship 
through faéry seas, they have the quality of imagina- 
tion, imagination in their disposition to form a de- 
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corative effect, and in the forms they express. The 
full-page drawings to ‘ King Longbeard’ have this 
quality, and hardly a drawing to any theme of fancy, 
whether in old or in new fairy tales, or in verses, 
but is the result of a vision of charm and distinétion. 

It would seem that the imagination of Mr. 
Charles Robinson realizes a subjeét with more de- 
light when the text is suggestive, rather than im- 
pressive with definite conceptions. The mighty 
forms of ‘ The Odyssey,’ the chivalric symbolism of 
‘Sintram and Aslaugas Knight,’ even the magical 
particularity of Hans Andersen, are not, apparently, 
supreme in his imagination, as is his vision of fairy- 
seeing childhood. One is unenlightened by the 
graceful drawings to ‘The Adventures of Odyseus,’ 
or the romances of De la Motte Fouque. 

That Miss Alice Woodward has, on occasion, 
made one of the many illustrators who have profited 
by the example of Mr. Charles Robinson, various 
drawings seem to show, but few of these illustrators 
have the originality and purpose that allow Miss 
Woodward to enlarge her range of expression with- 
out nullifying the spontaneity of her work. She 
has illustrated over a dozen books, beginning with 
‘Banbury Cross’ in 1895, and always she realizes 
her subject with humour and variety and with a 
consistent idea of the pictorial aspe& of things. 
She has quick appreciation of unconscious humour 
in attitude and in expression, though she seems 
at times to rely too much on memory, thereby 
diminishing vividness. When most successful she 
can draw a child ‘ to the life,’ with lines almost as 
few as those used by any modern artist. Miss 
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FROM MISS WOODWARD’S ‘TO TELL THE KING THE SKY IS 
FALLING.’ 


BY LEAVE OF MESSRS. BLACKIE. 
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Gertrude Bradley is another pleasant illustrator. 
Her later drawings of children are modified from 
the print-pinafore freshness of those in ‘ Songs for 
Somebody’ (1893), to a type that has evident 
affinities with the Charles Robinson child, though 
in ‘Just Forty Winks’ (1897) Miss Bradley proves 
her individual sense of humour. The taking sim- 
plicity of Miss Marion Wallace-Dunlop’s illustra- 
tions of elf-babies in ‘ Fairies, Elves and Flower 
Babies,’ and of the human twins who adventure in 
‘The Magic Fruit Garden’ also suggests the in- 
fluence of this fortunate inventor of an admirable 
child. 

The greater amount of Mr. Bedford’s work for 
children consists of coloured illustrations to nursery- 
books, and, when the humour of half-penny paper 
journalism is supposed to be entertainment for 
babies, one may be thankful for the pleasant and 
peaceful drawings of this artist. Little Miss Muffet, 
Wee Willie Winkie, and the aétivities of town and 
country, are a relief from the jeunesse dorée, and the 
lethargy of the War Office as toy-book subjects, 
while ‘ The Battle of the Frogs and Mice ’—though 
Miss Barlow’s version of Aristophanes, with Mr. 
Bedford’s effective decorations, is hardly a nursery- 
book—is a better child’s subjeét than the punishable 
pretensions of other nations. 

In work hitherto noticed, the child may be re- 
garded as the central figure of the design, whether 
faé&t or fancy be set about his little personality. 
Besides the illustrators whose subject is childhood 
in some aspect or another, and those children’s 
illustrators who pictorialize the wide imaginings of 
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the national fairy tales, there are others in whose 
work the child figures incidentally, but not as the 
central fact. In this conneétion one may consider 
those draughtsmen who illustrate modern wonder- 
books with Zankiwanks, Krabs and Wallypugs. 

Mr. Archie Macgregor should be classed, per- 
haps, among artists of the child in wonderland, 
but the personalities of Tomakin and his sisters, 
though Judge Parry sets them forth in prose and 
in verse with his usual high spirits, are not the 
illustrator’s first care. ‘ Katawampus,’ ‘ The First 
Book of Krab,’ and ‘ Butterscotia,’ have made Mr. 
Macgregor’s robust and strongly-defined drawings 
familiar, and, within the limits of the author’s 
hearty imagination, his droll and unflagging repre- 
sentations of adventures, ceremonies and humours, 
are extremely apt. 

Children, goblins, animals and queer monsters 
are drawn with unhesitating spirit and humour, 
and with decorative invention that would be even 
more successful if it were less fertile in devising 
detail. More fortunate in rendering action than 
facial expression, without the mystery that is the 
atmosphere of the magical fairy-land, the fact and 
fancy of Mr. Macgregor are so admirably illustra- 
tive of Judge Parry’s text that one is almost in- 
clined to attribute the absence of glamour to the 
artist’s strong conception of the function of an 
illustrator. Mr. Alan Wright’s work, again, is in- 
evitably associated with the invention of an author, 
though Mr. Farrow’s ‘ Wallypug’ books have not 
all been illustrated by one artist. Mr. Wright’s 
drawings are proof of an energetic and serviceable 
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conception of all sorts of out-of-the-way things. 
His humour is unelaborate, he goes straight to the 
fact, and, having expressed its extraordinary and 
fantastic characteristics, he does not linger to de- 
velop his drawing into a decorative scheme. 
Apparently he draws ‘out of his head,’ whether 
his subject is fact or extravagance. The three 
small humans who figure in ‘The Little Panjan- 
drum’s Dodo,’ and the ambassador’s son of ‘ The 
Mandarin’s Kite,’ are as briefly sketched as the 
whimsicalities with whom they consort. 

Mr. Arthur Rackham’s illustrations to ‘ Two 
Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, and a Tom-Cat’ 
(1897), and to ‘ The Zankiwank and the Blether- 
witch’ show inspiriting talent for nursery extra- 
vaganza. The children, whirled from reality into 
a phantasmagoria of adventure, are deftly and 
happily drawn, the fairies have fairy grace, and the 
rout of hobgoblins and grotesques fill their parts. 
Drawing real animals, Mr. Rackham is equally 
quick to note what is characteristic, and this facility 
in realizing fact and magic finds expression in the 
illustrations to ‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales’ (1900). 
This is the most important work of Mr. Rackham 
as a child’s illustrator, and if the drawings are 
somewhat calculated to impress the horrid horror 
of witches and forest enchantments on uneasy minds, 
the charm of princesses and peasant maids, the 
sagacious humour of talking animals and the 
grotesque enlivenment of cobolds and gnomes are 
no less vividly represented. That Mr. Rackham 
admires Mr. E. J. Sullivan’s scheme of decor- 
ative black-and-white is evident in these draw- 
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ings, but not to the detriment of their inventive 


worth. 

Mr. J. D. Batten, Mr. H. J. Ford, and Mr. H. 
R. Millar represent, in various ways, the modern 
art of fairy-tale illustration at its best. Mr. Batten’s 





FROM MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S ‘GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES.’ 


BY LEAVE OF MESSRS, FREEMANTLE. 


connection with Mr. Joseph Jacob’s treasuries of 
fairy-lore, Mr. Ford’s long record of work in the 
multicoloured fairy and true story books edited by 
Mr. Lang, and the drawings of Mr. Millar in 
various collections of fairy tales, entitle them to a 
foremost place among contemporary illustrators of 
the world’s immortal wonder-stories, 
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Mr. Batten knows the rules of chivalry, of senti- 
ment, humour, and horridness, as they exist in the 
magical convention of the real fairy-tales, and 
whether their purpose be merry or sad, heroic or 
grotesque, he illustrates the old tales of Celt and 
Saxon, of India, Arabia and Greece with apprecia- 
tion of the largeness and splendour of their con- 
ception. One might wish for more vitality in his 
women, and think that a representation of the 
mournful beauty of Deirdre, the passion of Circe 
or of Medea, should differ from the untroubled 
sweetness of the King’s daughter of faery. Still 
one appreciates the dignity of these smooth-browed 
women, and, after all, the passionate figures of 
Greek and Celtic epics need translation before they 
can figure in fairy-tale books. Mr. Batten’s ideas 
are never trivial and never morbid. His giants are 
gigantic, his monsters of true devastating breed, and 
his drawings—especially the later ones—are as able 
technically as they are apt to the occasion. 

There can hardly be an existent fairy-story among 
the hundreds told before the making of books that 
Mr. Ford has not illustrated in one version or an- 
other. The telling-house of every nation has yielded 
stories for Mr. Lang’s annual volumes; and since 
the appearance of ‘The Blue Fairy Book’ in 1888, 
Mr. Ford, alone or in collaboration with Mr. Jacomb 
Hood, Mr. Lancelot Speed and other well-known 
artists, has illustrated the stories Mr. Lang has 
gathered. Moreover, in addition to seven volumes 
of fairy tales, and many true story and animal story 
books, Mr. Ford has made drawings for sop, for 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and for ‘ Early Italian Love 
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FROM MR. BATTEN’S ‘INDIAN FAIRY TALES.’ 


BY LEAVE OF DAVID NUTT, 
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Stories.’ His decorative and illustrative ideal has 
never lacked distinétion, and his recent work is the 
coherent development of that of fourteen years ago, 
though he has gained in freedom and variety of 
conception and in quality of expression. Mr. Ford’s 
art is obviously founded on that of Walter Crane, 
but he looks at a subject with greater interest in its 
dramatic possibilities, and in the faéts of place and 
time than the later ‘Crane’ convention admits. 
An abundant fancy, familiarity with the faéts of 
legendary, romantic and animal life, over a wide 
tract of country and through long ages of time, fill 
the decorative pages of the artist with a plentitude 
of graceful, vigorous and charming forms. The 
well-devised pages of Miss Emily J. Harding’s 
‘Fairy Tales of the Slav Peasants and Herdsmen,’ 
are akin in form to the drawings of Mr. Batten and 
of Mr. Ford, though regard for the national tone of 
the stories gives these illustrations individuality and 
interest. 

The principles of art represented by the drawings 
of Mr. Ford have little in common with those which 
determine the scheme of Mr. Millar’s many illustra- 
tions. Vierge, and Gigoux, the master of Vierge, 
are the indubitable suggesters of his style, and the 
antitheses of sheer black and white, the audacities, 
evasions and accentuations of these jugglers with line 
and form, are dexterously handled by Mr. Millar. 
He has not invented his convention, he has accepted 
it, and begun original work within accepted limits. 
A less original artist would thereby have doomed 
himself to extinction, but Mr. Millar has a lively 
apprehension of romance, especially in an oriental 
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FROM MR. FORD’S ‘PINK FAIRY BOOK.’ 


BY LEAVE OF MESSRS, LONGMANS, 
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setting, and interest in subject is incompatible with 
merely imitative work. Illustrations to ‘ Hajji Baba’ 
(1895), and to ‘ Eothen,’ show how dramatic and 
true to picturesque notions of the East are the con- 
ceptions, and the same vigour projects itself into 
themes of western adventure in ‘ Frank Mildmay’ 
and ‘Snarleyow.’ But his right to be considered 
here is determined by the rapid visions of fairy 
romance that enliven the pages of ‘Fairy Tales 
by Q.” (1895), of ‘The Golden Fairy Book’ with 
its companions, and on the more concrete but not 
less sufficient drawings to ‘ The Book of Dragons,’ 
and ‘ Nine Unlikely Tales for Children.’ 

The pen-drawings of Mr. T. H. Robinson in the 
“‘ Andersen ” illustrated by the brother artists, show 
ability to realize not only the incidents and ideas of 
the stories, but also something of the national in- 
spiration that is an element in all mdrchen. At times 
determinedly decorative, his work is generally in 
closer alliance with actuality than is the typical 
work of Mr. Charles or of Mr. W. H. Robinson. 
Charaéter, action, costume, pi€turesque facts of life 
and scenery are realized, and realized with interest 
in the actual geographical and chronological cir- 
cumstances of the stories, whether a poet’s Denmark, 
the Arabia of Scheherazade, the Greece of Kings- 
ley’s ‘ The Heroes,’ or the rivers and mountains of 
Carmen Sylva’s stories determine the fact-scheme 
for his decorative invention. In addition to these 
vigorous and generally harmonious illustrations, the 
artist’s drawings to ‘ Cranford,’ ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ 
‘Lichtenstein, ‘The Sentimental Journey,’ and 
‘Esmond,’ prove his interest and inventive sense to 
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be effective in realizing actual historical and local 
conditions. If Mr. W. H. Robinson is also an apt 
illustrator of legends and of folk-tales, whose setting 
demands attention to the faéts of life as they were 
to story-tellers in far countries of once-upon-a-time, 
the more individual side of his talent is discovered 
in work of wilder and more intense fancy. Ander- 
sen’s ‘Marsh King’s Daughter,’ the Snow Queen 
with her frozen eyes, the picaresque mood of Little 
Claus, or the doom of proud Inger, are to his mind, 
and in illustrations to ‘Don Quixote’ (1897), to 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and especially in the fully 
decorated volume of Poe’s ‘ Poems,’ the forcible 
conceptions of the text find pictorial expression. 

Mr. A. G. Walker, though a sculptor by pro- 
fession, claims notice as an illustrator of various 
children’s books, notably ‘The Lost Princess’ 
(1895), ‘Stories from the Faerie Queene’ (1897), 
and ‘ The Book of King Arthur.’ His pen-draw- 
ings are expressive of a thoughtful realization of the 
subject in its actual and moral beauty. The nobility 
of Spenser’s conceptions, the remote beauty of the 
Arthurian legend, appeal to him, and the careful 
rendering of costume, landscape and the aspect of 
things, is only part of a scheme of realization that 
has as its complete intention the rendering of the 
‘mood’ of the narrative. These drawings are real- 
izations rather than illuminations of the text, and 
one appreciates their thoroughness, clearness, and 
dignity. 

Miss Helen Stratton published some pleasant but 
not very vigorous drawings of children in ‘ Songs 
for Little People’ (1896), and illustrations to a 
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selection from Andersen suggested the later direc- 
tion of her ability. This, as the copiously illustrated 
‘ Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen’ (1899), 
and the large number of drawings contributed to 
Messrs. Newnes’ edition of ‘The Arabian Nights,’ 
show, is in realizing themes less actual than those of 
Nursery Lyrics. A sense of drama in the pose and 
grouping of the multitudes of figures on the pages 
of the Danish and Arabian stories, and a sufficient 
care for the background, as the poet’s eyes might 
have seen it behind the dream-figures that passed be- 
tween him and reality, are qualities that give Miss 
Stratton’s competent work imaginative value. 

The work of Miss R. M. M. Pitman comes within 
the subject in her illustrations to Lady Jersey’s fairy 
tale, ‘Maurice and the Red Jar,’ and to ‘ The 
Magic Nuts’ of Mrs. Molesworth. But though 
their decorative intention and technique represent 
the forms of the artist’s work, the spirit of fantasy 
that informs her illustrations to ‘ Undine’ finds only 
modified expression. The symbolism of ‘ Undine’ 
is wrought into decorations of inventive elaborate- 
ness. A study of Diirer’s pen-drawing suggests the 
technical ideal ot Miss Pitman, and though at 
times there is too much sweetness and luxury in her 
representation of beauty, at her best she expresses 
free fancy with distinction not common in modern 
book-illustration. 

Brief allusion only can be made to the numerous 
animal books, serious and comic, where drawings 
of more definitely illustrative purpose over-crowd 
the available space. Mr. Percy J. Billinghurst’s 
full-page designs to ‘A Hundred Fables of sop,’ 
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‘A Hundred Fables of La Fontaine,’ and ‘A 
Hundred Anecdotes of Animals’ deserve more than 
passing mention for their decorative and observant 
qualities and their enliving humour, Another de- 
corative draughtsman of animals for children’s books 
is Mr. Carton Moore Park, who, since 1899, when 
the ‘ Alphabet of Animals’ and ‘The Book of Birds’ 
appeared, has published seven or eight volumes of 
his strongly devised designs. One can hardly con- 
clude without reference to Mr. Louis Wain, the cats’ 
artist of twenty years’ standing, and to Mr. J. A. 
Shepherd, chief caricaturist of animals ; but while 
toy-book artists such as Mrs. Percy Dearmer, Mrs. 
Farmiloe, Miss Rosamond Praeger, Mr. Aldin, and 
Mr. Hassall (whose subjeét—the child—takes pre- 
cedence of Zoological subjeéts) must be left uncon- 
sidered, the humourists of the Zoo can hardly be 
included. 
R. E. D. SKETCHLEY. 
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Joun D. Barren. 

Ocdipus the Wreck ; or,‘ To Trace the Knave.’ Owen Seaman. 
8°. (F. Johnson, Cambridge, 1888.) 18 illust. (5 f. p.) 
With Lancelot Speed. 

English Fairy Tales. Colleéted by Joseph Jacobs. 8°. (Nutt, 
(BPD) 60 illust. and decorations. 2 by Henry Ryland. 

» Pp. 

Celtic Fairy Tales. Sele&ted and edited by Joseph Jacobs. 8°. 
(Nutt, eg 70 illust. and decorations. (8 f. p. 

Indian Fairy Tales. Sele€ted and edited by Joseph Jacobs. 8°. 
(Nutt, 1892.) 65 illust. and decorations. (9 f. p.) 
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Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Edited and arranged by 
E. Dixon. 8°. (Dent, 1893.) 50 illust. and decorations. 
(5 £ p. in photogravure.) 

More English Fairy Tales. Colle&ted and edited by Joseph 
a 8°, (Nutt, 1894.) 50 illust. and decorations. 
(8 f. p.) 

More Celtic Fairy Tales. Seleéted and edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
8°. (Nutt, 1894.) 67 illust. and decorations. (8 f. p.) 

More Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Edited and arranged 
by E. Dixon. 8°. (Dent, 1895.) 40 illust. and decorations. 
(5 f. p. in photogravure.) 

A Masque of Dead Florentines. Maurice Hewlett. Obl. fol. 
(Dent, 1895.) 15 illust. (4 f. p.) 

The Book of Wonder Voyages. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. (8°. 
(Nutt, 1896.) 26 illust. (7 f. p. in photogravure.) 

The Saga of the Sea-Swallow and Greenfeather the Changeling. 
8°. (Innes, 1896.) 33 illust. and decorations. (4 f. p.) 
With Hilda Fairbairn. 


Lewis BAuMER. 


Fumbles. Lewis Baumer. 8°. (Pearson, 1897.) 50 pictured 
pages. (24 f. p., in colours.) 

Hoodie. Mrs. Molesworth. 8°. (Chambers, 1897.) 17 illust. 
(8 f. p.) 

Elsie’s Magician. Fred Whishaw. 8°. (Chambers, 1897.) 
10 illust. (5 f. p.) 

The Baby Philosopher. Ruth Berridge. 8°. (Jarrold, 1898.) 
13 illust. (4 f. p.) 

The Story of the Treasure Seekers. E. Nesbit. 8°. (Fisher 
Unwin, 1899.) 17 f. p.; 15 by Gordon Browne. 

By Mrs. Molesworth. 8°. (Chambers, 1898-1900.) 17 illust. 
(12 f. p.) Hermy. The Boys and I. The Three Witches. 


F. D. Beprorp. 


Old Country Life. S. Baring Gould. 4°. (Methuen, 1890.) 
37 illust. and decorations. 

The Deserts of Southern France. S. Baring-Gould. 2 vols. 
4°. Methuen, 1894. 144 illust. and diagrams; 37 by 
F. D. Bedford. (14 f. p.) 

The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. Rendered into English by 
Jane Barlow. (Methuen, 1894.) 147 pictured pages. 


(5 f. p.) 
Old English Fairy Tales. S,. Baring Gould. 8°. (Methuen, 
1895.) 19 illust. 
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A Book of Nursery Rhymes. 8°. (Methuen, 1897.) 66 pictured 


pages. (21 f. p. in colours.) 

The Vicar of Wakefield. O. Goldsmith. 8°. (Dent, 1898.) 
12 f. p. in colours. 

The History of Henry Esmond. W.M. Thackeray. 8°, (Dent, 
1898.) 12 f. p., in colours. 

The Book of Shops. E.V. Lucas, Obl. 4°. (Grant Richards, 
1899.) 28 illust. and decorations. (26 f. p. in colours. 

Four and Twenty Toilers. E. V. Lucas. Obl. 4°. (Grant 
Richards, 1900.) 28 illust. and decorations, (26 f. p. in 
colours.) 

Westminster Abbey. G. E. Troutbeck. 8°. Methuen, 1900. 
28 illust. (13 f. p.) 

Percy J. BILLinGHuRsT. 

A Hundred Fables of 4Esop. From the English Version of Sir 
Roger L’Estrange. Introduction by Kenneth Grahame. 
8°. (Lane, 1899.) 101 f. p. 

A Hundred Fables of La Fontaine. 8°. (Lane, 1900.) 101 f.p. 

4 Hundred Anecdotes of Animals, 8°. (Lane, 1901.) 101 f. p. 

Gertruve M. Braptey. 

Songs for Somebody. Dollie Radford. 8°, (Nutt, 1893.) 33 
pictured pages. (7 f. p.) 

The Red Hen and other Fairy Tales. Agatha F. 8°. (Wilson, 
Dublin, 1893.) 4f p. 

New Piétures in Old Frames. Gertrude M. Bradley and Amy 
Mark. 4°. (Mark and Moody, Stourbridge, 1894.) 37 
pictured pages. (6 f. p.) ; 

Just Forty Winks. Hamish Hendry. 8°. (Blackie, 1897.) 
8o illust. and decorations. (11 f. p.) 

Tom, Unlimited. M. L. Warborough. 8°. (Grant Richards, 
1897.) 56 illust. (1 f. p.) 

Nursery Rhymes, 8°. (Review of Reviews, 1899.) 95 pictured 
pages. With Brinsley Le Fanu. (1 f. p. in colours.) 

Puff-Puff. Gertrude Bradley. Obl. fol. (Sands, 1899.) 18 f. p. 
in colours. 

Pillow Stories. S. L. Howard and Gertrude M. Bradley. 
(Grant-Richards, tg01). 41 illust. 

L. Lestiz Brooke. 

Miriam’s Ambition. Evelyn Everett-Green. 8°. (Blackie, 
1889.) 4f. p. 

Thorndyke Manor. Mary C. Rowsell. 8°. (Blackie, 1890.) 
6 f. p. 
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The Secret of the Old House. Evelyn Everett-Green. 8°, 
(Blackie, 1890.) 6 f. p. 

The Light Princess. George Macdonald. 8°. (Blackie, 1890.) 
3 f. p. 

Brownies and Rose Leaves. Roma White. 8°. (Innes, 1892.) 
19 illust. (9 f. p.) 

Bab. Ismay Thorn. 8°. (Blackie, 1892.) 3 f. p. 

Marian. Annie E. Armstrong. 8°. (Blackie, 1892.) 4 f. p. 

4 Hit and a Miss. Hon. ‘Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen, 8°. 
(Innes, 1893. Dainty Books.) 10 illust. (5 f. p.) 

Moonbeams and Brownies. Roma White. 8°. (Innes, 1894. 
Dainty Books.) 12 illust. (5 f. p.) 

Penelope and the Others. Amy Walton, 8°. (Blackie, 1896.) 
2 f. p. 

School in Fairy Land. E. H. Strain. 8° (Fisher Unwin, 
1896.) 7 f. p. 

The Nursery Rhyme Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. 
(Warne, 1897.) 10g illust. and decorations. (9 f. p.) 

A Spring Song. T. Nash. 8°. (Dent, 1898.) 16 pictured 
pages, in colours, 

Pippa Passes. Robert Browning. 8°. (Duckworth, 1898.) 
7 f. p. Lemerciergravures. 

The Pelican Chorus and other Nonsense Verses. Edward Lear. 
4°. (Warne, 1900.) 38 illust. and decorations. (8 f. p., in 
colours.) 

The Fumblies and other Nonsense Verses. Edward Lear. 4°. 
(Warne, 1900.) 36 illust. and decorations, (14 f. p., in 
colours.) 

By Mrs. Molesworth. 8°. (Macmillan, 1891-7.) 8 illust. 
(7 f.p.) Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. The Girls and I. Mary. 
My New Home. Sheila’s Mystery. The Carved Lions. The 
Oriel Window. Miss Mouse and her Boys. 


Gorpon Browne. 


Stories of Old Renown, Ascott R. Hope. 8°. (Blackie, 1883.) 
96 illust. (8 f. p.) 

A Waif of the Sea. Kate Wood. 8°. (Blackie, 1884.) 
4 f. p. 

Miss Fenwick’s Failures. Esme Stuart. 8°. (Blackie, 1885.) 
4 f. p. 

Thrown on the World. Edwin Hodder. 8°. (Hodder, 1885.) 
8 f. p. 

Winnie's Secret. Kate Wood. 8°. (Blackie, 1885.) 4 f. p. 
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Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. 8°. (Blackie, 1885.) 103 
illust. (8 f. p.) 

Kirke’s Mill. Mrs. Robert O'Reilly. 8°. (Hatchards, 1885.) 

f. p. 

Th Champion of Odin. J. F. Hodgetts. 8°. (Cassell, 1885.) 
3 f. p. 

‘That Child’? By the author of ‘L’Atelier du Lys.’ 8°. 
(Hatchards, 1885.) 2 f. p. 

Christmas Angel. B. L. Farjeon. 8°. (Ward, 1885.) 22 
illust. 

The Legend of Sir Fuvenis. George Halse. Obl. 8°. (Hamil- 
ton, 1886.) 6 f. p. 

Mary's Meadow. Juliana Horatia Ewing. 8° (S.P.C.K., 
1886.) 23 illust. 

Fritz and Eric. John C, Hutcheson. 8°. (Hodder, 1886.) 
8 f. p. ; 

Melchior’s Dream. Juliana Horatia Ewing. 8°. (Bell, 1886.) 
8 f. p. 

The Hermit’s Apprentice. Ascott R. Hope. 8° (Nimmo, 
1886.) 4 illust. (3 f. p.) 

Gulliver's Travels. Jonathan Swift. 8°. (Blackie, 1886.) | 
101 illust. (8 f. p.) 

Rip van Winkle. Washington Irving. 8°. (Blackie, 1887.) 
46 illust. (42 f. p.) 

Devon Boys. Geo. Manville Fenn, 8°. (Blackie, 1887.) 12 f. p. 

The Log of the ‘Flying Fish’ Harry Collingwood. 8°. 
(Blackie, 1887.) 12 f. p. 

Down the Snow-stairs. Alice Corkran. 8°. (Blackie, 1887.) 
60 illust. (5 f. p.) 

Dandelion Clocks, Juliana Horatia Ewing. 4°. (S.P.C.K., 
1887.) 13 illust. by Gordon Browne, etc. (4 f. p.) 

The Peace-Egg. Juliana Horatia Ewing. 4° (S.P.C.K., 
1887.) 13 illust. (4 f. p.) 

The Seven Wise Scholars. Ascott R. Hope. 8°. (Blackie, 
1887.) 93 illust. (4 f. p.) 

Chirp and Chatter. Alice Banks. 8°. (Blackie, 1888.) 54 
illust. (4 f. p.) 

The Henry Irving Shakespeare. The Works of William Shake- 
speare. Edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. 
4°. (Blackie, 1888, etc.) 8 vols. 642 illust. by Gordon 
Browne, W. H. Margetson and Maynard Brown. (37 f. p. 
etchings.) 552 by Gordon Browne. (32 etchings.) 
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Snap-dragons. Juliana Horatia Ewing. 8°. (S.P.C.K., 1888.) 
14 illust. (4 f. p.) 
A Golden Age. Ismay Thorn, 8° (Hatchards, 1888.) 6 f. p. 
Fairy Tales by the Countess d’Aulnoy. Translated by J. R. 
Planché. 8° (Routledge, 1888.) 60 illust. (11 f. p.) 
Harold the Boy-Earl. J. ¥. Hodgetts. 8°. (Religious Tract 
Society, 1888.) 11 f. p. With Alfred Pearse. 

Bunty and the Boys. Helen Atteridge. 8°. (Cassell, 1888.) 
4 f. p. 

Tom's Teens, J. F. Hodgetts. 8°. (Sunday School Union, 
1888.) 13 illust. (6 f. p.) 

Claimed at Last. Sibella B. Edgcumb. 8°. (Cassell, 1888.) 
4f.p. 

Great-Uncle Hoot-Toot. Mrs. Molesworth. 4°. (S.P.C.K., 
1889.) 24 illust. (4 f. p.) 

My Friend Smith. Talbot Baines Reed. 8°. (Religious Traé& 
Society, 1889.) 16 illust. (6 f. p.) 

The Origin of Plum Pudding. Frank Hudson. 8°. (Ward, 
1889.) g illust. (4 f. p., in colours.) 

Prince Prigio, Andrew Lang. 8° (Arrowsmith, Bristol, 
1889.) 24 illust. (9 f. p.) 

A Flock of Four. Ismay Thorn, 8°. (Wells, Gardner, 1889.) 
7 f. p. 

A ‘Apple Pie. 8°. (Evans, 1890.) 12 pictured pages, 

Syd Belton. G. Manville Fenn. 8°. (Methuen, 1891.) 6. p. 

Great-Grandmamma. Georgina M. Synge. 8° (Cassell, 
1891.) 19 illust. (3 f. p.) 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. W.Clarke Russell. 8°. (Methuen, 
1891.) 27 illust. (6 f. p.) 

The Red Grange. Mrs. Molesworth. 8°. (Methuen, 1891.) 
6 f. p. 

A Pinch of Experience. L. B. Walford. 8°. (Methuen, 1892.) 
6 f. p. 

The Die of the ‘ fuliet”? H. Collingwood. 8°. (Methuen, 
1892.) 6f. p. 

A Young Mutineer. L. T. Meade. 8° (Wells, Gardner, 
1893.) 3 f p. 

Graeme and Cyril. Barry Pain. 8°. (Hodder, 1893.) 169 f. p. 

The Two Dorothys. ~ fe Herbert Martin. 8° (Blackie, 
1893) 4fp. 

One in Charity. Silas K. Hocking. 8°. (Warne, 1893.) 


4f. p. 
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The Book of Good Counsels. WHitopadesa. Translated by Sir 
Edwin Arnold. 8°. (W. H. Allen, 1893.) 20 illust. and 
decorations, (7 f. p. 

Beryl. Georgina M. Synge. 8°. (Skeffington, 1894.) 3 f. p. 

Fairy Tales from Grimm. With introduction YY S. Baring 
Gould. 8° (Wells, Gardner, 1895.) 169 illust. and de- 
corations, (16 f. p. 

Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts. Harry Jones. 8°. (Gardner, 
Darton, 1896.) 93 illust. and decorations. (27 f. p.) 

Sintram and his Companions and Undine. Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué. 8°. (Gardner, Darton, 1896.) 80 illust. (12 f. p.) 

The Surprising Adventures of Sir Toady Lion. S. R. Crockett. 
8°. (Gardner, Darton, 1897.) 127 illust. and decorations. 
(18 f. p.) 

An African Millionaire. Grant Allen, 8°. (Grant Richards, 
1897.) 66 illust. 

Butterfly Ballads and Stories in Rhyme. Helen Atteridge. 8°. 
(Milne, 1898.) 63 illust. (4 f. p.) With Louis Wain and 
others. 32 by Gordon Browne. 

Paleface and Redskin and other Stories. F. Anstey. 8°. 
(Grant Richards, 1898.) 73 illust. and decorations. (10 f. p.) 

Dr. Follyboy’s A. B. C. 4°. (Wells, Gardner, 1898.) 43 
pictured pages. (21 f. p.) 

Paul Carah Cornishman. Charles Lee. 8°. (Bowden, 1898.) 


4 f. p. 
Macbeth. Wm. Shakespeare. 8°. (Longmans, 1899. Swan 
edition.) 10 f. p. 
Miss Cayley’s Adventures. Grant Allen. 8°. (Grant Richards, 
1899.) 79 illus. (2 f. p.) 
The Story of the Treasure Seekers. (See Baumer.) 
Stories from Froissart, Henry Newbolt. 8°. (Wells, Gardner, 
1899.) 32 illust. (17 f. p.) 
Eric, or Little by Littl. F.W. Farrar. 8°. (Black, 1899.) 
78 illust. 
Hilda Wade. Grant Allen. 8°. (Grant Richards, 1900.) 
98 illust. (1 f. p.) 
St. Winifred’s, F. W. Farrar. 8°. (Black, 1900.) 152 illust. 
Daddy’s Girl. L.T. Meade. 8°. (Newnes, 1901.) 37 illust. 
(2 f. p.) 
Gordon Browne’s Series of Old Fairy Tales. 4°. (Blackie, 1886-7.) 
Hop o’ my Thumb. 28 pictured pages. (4 f. p.) 
Beauty and the Beast. 34 pictured pages. (4 f. p.) 
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Ivanhoe. Guy Mannering. Count Robert of Paris. Walter 
Scott. 8°. (Black. Dryburgh Edition.) 10 Woodcuts from 
drawings by Gordon Browne. 

By G. A. Henty. 8°. (Blackie, 1887, etc.) 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. With Wolfe in Canada. True to 
the Old Flag. In Freedom’s Cause. With Clive in India. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 12 f. p. in each vol. 

With Lee in Virginia. The Lion of St. Mark. 10 f. p. 
in each vol. 

Orange and Green. For Home and Fame. St. George for 
England. Hold fast for England. Facing Death. 8 t. p. 
in each vol. 

Epirn CaLvert. 

Baby Lays. A. Stow. 8°. (Elkin Matthews, 1897.) 16 
illust. (15 f. p.) 

More Baby Lays. A Stow. 8°. (Elkin Matthews, 1898.) 
14 illust. (13 f. p.) 

Marion Wa ttace-Dun op. 

Fairies, Elves and Flower Babies. M. Rivett-Carnac. Obl. 8°. 
(Duckworth, 1899.) 55 pictured pages. (4 f. p.) 

The Magic Fruit Garden. Marion Wallace-Dunlop. 8°. 
(Nister, 1899.) 48 illust. (5 f. p.) 

H. J. Forp. 

Hisop’s Fables. Arthur Brookfield. 4°. (Fisher Unwin, 
1888.) 29 illust. 

The Blue Fairy Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
mans, 1899.) 137 illust. (8f.p.) With G. P. Jacomb 
Hood 


ood, 
The Red Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
man’s, 1890.) 99 illust. (4 f. p.) With Lancelot Speed. 
When Mother was little. S. P. Yorke. 8°, (Fisher Unwin, 
1890.) 13 f. p. 
A Lost God. Francis W. Bourdillon. 8°. (Elkin Matthews, 
1891.) 3 Photogravures. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
mans, 1891.) 98 illust. (12 f. p.) With Lancelot Speed. 
The Green Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 

mans, 1892.) 101 illust. (12 f. p.) 
The True Story Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
mans, 1893.) 64 illust. (8 f. p.) With L. Bogle, etc. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
mans, 1894.) 104 illust, (22 f. p.) 
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The Animal Story Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
mans, 1896.) 66 illust. (29 f. p.) 

The Blue True Story Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. 
(Longmans, 1896.) 22 illust. (8 f. p.) With Lucien 
Davis, etc. Some from True Story Book. 

The Red True Story Book. Edited by Andrew Lang 8°. 
(Longmans, 1897.) 41 illust. (10 f. p.) 

The Pink Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
mans, 1897.) 68 illust. (33 f. p.) 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Selected and Edited by 
Andrew Lang. 8°. (Longmans, 1898.) 66 illust. (33 f. p.) 

Early Italian Love Stories. Taken from the original by Una 
Taylor. 4°. (Longmans, 1899.) 12 illust. and photo- 
ravure frontispiece, 

The Red Book of Animal Stories. Selected and edited by Andrew 
Lang. 8°. (Longmans, 1899.) 67 illust. (32 f. p.) 

The Grey Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
mans, 1900.) 59 illust. (32 f. p.) 

The Violet Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 8°. (Long- 
mans, 1901.) 66 illust. (33 f. p., 8 in colours.) 

Mrs. ARTHUR GASKIN. 

A. B.C. Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 8°. (Elkin Matthews, 1896.) 
56 pictured pages. 

Divine and Moral Songs for Children. Isaac Watts. 8°. (Elkin 
Matthews, 1896.) 14 illust. (13 f. p.) In colours. 

Horn-book ingles. Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 8°. (Leadenhall 
Press, 1896-7.) 70 pictured pages. 

Little Girls and Little Boys. Ms. Arthur Gaskin. 12°. 
(Dent, 1898.) 27 pictured pages, in colours. 

The Travellers and other Stories. Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 8°. 
(Bowden, 1898.) 61 pictured pages, in colours. 

WInIFRED GREEN. 

Poetry for Children. Charles and Mary Lamb. Prefatory note 
by Israel Gollancz. 8°. (Dent, 1898.) 56 illust. and 
decorations. (30 f. p., in colours.) 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, Charles and Mary Lamb. Obl. 8°. 
(Dent, 1899.) 41 illust. and decorations. (13 f. p., in colours.) 

Emity J. Harpinc. 

An Affair of Honour. Alice Weber. 4°. (Farran, 1892.) 
19 illust. (6 f. p.) 

The Disagreeable Duke. Ellinor Davenport Adams. 8°. (Geo. 
Allen, 1894.) 8 f. p. 
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Fairy Tales of the Slav Peasants and Herdsmen. From the 
French of Alex. Chodsko. Translated by Emily J. Hard- 
ing. (Allen, 1896.) 56 illust. (33 f. p.) 

Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. (See T. H. Robin- 
son.) 

Viotet M. anv E. Horpen. 

The Real Princess. Blanche Atkinson. 8°. (Innes, 1894.) 
19 illust. (§ f. p.) 

The House that Fack Built. 32°. (Dent, 1895. Banbury 
Cross Series.) 39 illust. and decorations. (14 f. p.) 

ARCHIE MACGREGOR. 

Katawampus: Its Treatment and Cure. Judge Parry. 8°. 
(Nutt, 1895.) 31 illust. and decorations. (7 f. p.) 

Butterscotia, or 4 Cheap Trip to Fairyland. Judge Parry. 8°. 
(Nutt, 1896.) 35 illust. (5 f. p.) 

The First Book of Krab. Judge Parry. 8°. (Nutt, 1897.) 
25 illust. and decorations. (3 f. p.) 

The World Wonderful. Charles Squire. 8°. (Nutt, 1898.) 
35 illust. and decorations. (10 f. p.) 

H. R. Mirrar. 

The Humour of Spain. Sele&ted with an introduétion and 
notes by Susan M. Taylor. 8°. (Scott, 1894.) 52 illust. 
(39 fp.) 

The Golden Fairy Book. George Sand, etc. (Hutchinson, 
1894.) 110 illust. (11 f. p.) 

Fairy Tales Far and Near. 8°. (Cassell, 1895.) 28 illust. 


7 f. p.) 

rh. Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispaban. James Morier. 8°. 
(Macmillan, 1895.) 40 illust. (25 f. p.) 

The Silver Fairy Book. Sarah Bernhardt,etc. 8°. (Hutchin- 
son, 1895.) 84 illust. (7 f. p.) 

The Phantom Ship. Captain Marryat. 8°. (Macmillan, 
1896. Illustrated Standard Novels.) 40 f. p. 

Headlong Hall, and Nightmare Abbey. T. Love Peacock. 
Wich introduétion by George Saintsbury. 8°. (Macmillan, 
1896.) 40 f. p. 

Frank Mildmay. Captain Marryat. Introduction by David 
Hannay. 8°. (Macmillan, 1897. Illustrated Standard 
Novels.) 40 illust. (27 f. p.) 

Snarleyyow. Captain Marryat. Introduction by David Han- 
nay. 8°, (Macmillan, 1897. Illustrated Standard Novels.) 


40 illust. (33 f. p.) 
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The Diamond Fairy Book. Isabel Bellerby,etc. 8°. (Hutchin- 
son, 1897.) 83 illust. (12 f. p.) 

Untold Tales of the Past. Beatrice Harraden. 8°. (Black- 
wood, 1897.) 39 illust. (31 f. p.) 

Eothen. A. W. Kinglake. 8°. (Newnes, 1898.) 40 illust. 
(17 f. p. 

Phroso. , Hope. 8°. (Methuen, 1897.) 8 f. p. 

The Book of Dragons. E. Nesbit. 8°. (Harper, 1900.) 15 
f. p. Decorations by H. Granville Fell. 

Nine Unlikely Tales for Children. E. Nesbit. 8°. (Fisher 
Unwin, 1901.) 27 f. p. 

Booklets by Count Tolstoi. 8°. (Walter Scott, 1895-7.) 2 f. p. 
in each vol. 

Master and Man. Ivan the Fool. What Men Live By. 
Where Love is there God is also. The Two Pilgrims. 
Carton Moore Park. 

An Alphabet of Animals. Carton Moore Park. 4°. (Blackie, 
1899.) 52 pictured pages. (26 f. p.) 

A Book of Birds. Carton Moore Park. Fol. (Blackie, 1900.) 
27 f. p. 

A Child’s London. Hamish Hendry. 4°. (Sands, 1900.) 46 
illust. and decorations. (14 f. p.) 

The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. Charles Lever. With in- 
troduction by W. K. Leask. 8°. (Gresham Publishing Co., 
1900.) 6f. p. 

A Book of Elfin Rhymes. Norman. 4°. (Gay and Bird, 1900.) 
40 illust., in colours. 

The Child's Pi@torial Natural History. 4°. (S.P.C.K., 1901.) 
12 illust. (9 f. p.) 

Rosie M. M. Pitman. 

Maurice, or the Red Far. The Countess of Jersey. 8°, 
(Macmillan, 1894.) 9 f. p. 

Undine. Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 8°. (Macmillan, 1897.) 
63 illust. and decorations. (32 f. p.) 

The Magic Nuts. Mrs. Molesworth. 8°. (Macmillan, 1898.) 
8 illust. (7 f. p.) 

ARTHUR RACKHAM. 

The Dolly Dialogues. Anthony Hope. 8° (‘Westminster 
Gazette,’ 1894.) 4 f. p. 

Sunrise-Land. Mrs. Alfred Berlyn. 8° (Jarrold, 1894.) 
136 illust. (2 f. p.) 

Tales of a Traveller, Washington Irving. 2 vols. 4° (Put- 
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man, 1895. Buckthorne edition.) 25 illust., with borders 
and initials. § photogravures by Arthur Rackham. 

The Sketch Book. Washington Irving. 2 vols. 4° (Put- 
man, 1895. Van Tassel edition.) 32 illust., with others, 
Borders. 4 photogravures by Arthur Rackham. 

The Money Spinner and other Charaéer Notes. Henry Seton 
Merriman and S, G. Tallintyre. 8°. (Smith, Elder, 1896.) 
12 f. p. 

The Zankiwank and the Bletherwitch. S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. 
8°, (Dent, 1896.) 41 illust. (17 f. p.) 

Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies and a Tom Cat. Maggie 
Browne. 8°. (Cassell, 1897.) 23 illust. (14 f. p., 4 in colours.) 

Charles O’ Malley. Charles Lever. 8°. (Service and Paton, 
1897.) 16 f. p. 

The Grey Lady. Henry Seton Merriman. 8°. (Smith, Elder, 
1897.) 12f. p. 

Evelina. Frances Burney. 8°. (Newnes, 1898.) 16 f. p. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. H.R. Barham. 8°. (Dent, 1898.) 
102 illust. (40 f. p.) 12 printed in colours. 

Feats on the Fjords. UHarriet Martineau. 8°. (Dent, 1899. 
Temple Classics for Young People.) 12 f. p. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Charlesand Mary Lamb. 8°. (Dent, 
1899. Temple Classics for Young People.) 12 f. p. 

Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm. Translated by Mrs, Edgar 
Lucas. 8°. (Freemantle, 1900.) 102 illust. (32 f. p., in 
colours. ) 

CuHaRLes Rosinson. 

isop’s Fables. 32°. (Dent, 1895. Banbury Cross Series.) 
45 illust. and decorations. (15 f. p.) 

Animals in the Wrong Places. Edith Carrington. 16°. (Bell, 
1896.) 14 illust. (11 f. p.) 

The Child World. Gabriel Setoun. 8°. (Lane, 1896.) 104 
illust. and decorations. (11 f. p.) 

Make-believe. H. D. Lowry. 8°. (Lane, 1896.) 53 illust. 
and decorations. (4 f. p.) 

4 Child’s Garden of Verses. Robert Louis Stevenson. 8°. 
(Lane, 1896.) 173 illust. and decorations. (14 f. Pd 

Dobbie’s Little Master. Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell, 1897.) 8 
illust. (3 f. p.) 

King Longbeard, or Annals of the Golden Dreamland. Barrington 
MacGregor. 8°. (Lane, 1898.) 116 illust. and decorations. 


(12 f. p.) 
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Lullaby Land. Eugene Field. Selected by Kenneth Grahame. 
8°, (Lane, 1898.) 204 illust. and decorations. (14 f. p.) 
Lilliput Lyrics. W.B. Rand. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 
8°. (Lane, 1899.) 113 illust. and decorations. (9 f. p., 1 

in colours.) 

Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by 
Mrs. E. Lucas. 8°. (Dent, 1899.) 107 illust. and decora- 
tions. (40 f. p., 1 in colours.) With Messrs. T. H. and 
W. H. Robinson. 

Pierrette. Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 8°. (Lane, 1900.) 
21 illust. and decorations. (14 f. p.) 

Child Voices. W. E. Cule. 8°. (Melrose, 1900.) 17 illust. 
and decorations. (13 f. p.) 

The Little Lives of the Saints. Rev. Percy Dearmer. 8°. 
(Wells, Gardner, 1900.) 64 illust. and decorations. (13 f. p.) 

The Adventures of Odysseus. Retold in English by F. S. Marion, 
R. J. G. Mayor, and F. M. Stawell. 8°. (Dent, 1900.) 
28 illust. and decorations. (14 f. p., 1 in colours.) 

The True Annals of Fairy Land. ghe Reign of King Hesla. 
Edited by William Canton. 8° (Dent, 1900.) 186 illust. 
and decorations. (22 f. p., 1 in colours.) 

Sintram and his Companions and Aslauga’s Knight. Baron de 
la Motte Fouqué. 8°. (Dent, 1900. Temple Classics for 
Young People.) 12 f. p., 1 in colours. 

The Master Mosaic-Workers. George Sand. Translated by 
Charlotte C. Johnston. 8°. (Dent, 1900. Temp. Class. 
for Young People.) 12 f. p., 1 in colours. 

The Suitors of Aprille. Norman Garstin. 8°. (Lane, 1900.) 
18 illust. and decorations. (15 f. p. 

Fack of all Trades. J.J. Bell. 4°. (Lane, 1900.) 32 f. p., 
in colours. 

T. H. Rosinson. 

Old World ‘fapan. Frank Rinder. 8°. (Allen, 1895.) 34 
illust. (14 f. p.) 

Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 8°. (Bliss, Sands, 1896.) 17 
illust. (16 f. p.) 

Legends from River and Mountain. Carmen Sylva and Alma 
Strettell. 8°. (Allen, 1896.) 41 illust. (10 f. p.) 

The History of Henry Esmond. W. M. Thackeray. 8°. 
(Allen, 1896.) 72 illust. and decorations. (1 f. p.) 

The Scarlet Letter. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 8°. (Bliss, 
Sands, 1897.) 8 f. p. 
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A Sentimental Fourney through France and Italy. Laurence 
Sterne. 8°. (Bliss, Sands, 1897.) 8g illust. and decorations. 
(13 f. p. 

pm on ‘he Morning of Christ’s Nativity. John Milton. 8°. 
(Allen, 1897.) 15 f.p. With Emily J. Harding. 

A Child’s Book of Saints. W. Canton. 8°. (Dent, 1898.) 
19 f. p. (1 in colours.) 

The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. Chas, 
Kingsley. 8°. (Dent, 1899. Temple Classics for Young 
People.) 12 f. p., 1 in colours. - 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. 11 f. p., 1 in colours. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. 8°. (Dent, 
1899.) (See C. H. Robinson.) 

A Book of French Songs for the Young. Bernard Minssen. 8°. 
(Dent, 1899.) 55 illust. and decorations. (9 f. p.) 

Lichtenstein. Adapted from the German of Wilhelm Hauff by 
L. L. Weedon. 8°. (Nister, 1900.) 20 illust. and decora- 
tions. (8 f. p.) 

The Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 8°. (Dent, 1900.) 65 
illust. (19 f. p.) 

W. H. Rosinson. 

Don Quixote. Translated by Charles Jarvis. 8° (Bliss, 
Sands, 1897.) 16 f. p. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. Edited by George 
Offer. 8°. (Bliss, Sands, 1897.) 24 f. p. 

The Giant Crab and Other Tales from Old India. Retold by 
W.H. D. Rouse. 8° (Nutt, 1897.) 52 illust. and decora- 
tions. (7 f. p.) 

Danish Fairy Tales and Legends. Hans Christian Andersen. 
8°, (Bliss, Sands, 1897.) 16 f. p. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 4°. (Newnes, by ar- 
rangement with Messrs. Constable, 1899.) 546. illust. 
With Helen Stratton, A. D. McCormick, A. L. Davis and 
A. P. Norbury. (38 f. p.) 

The Talking Thrush and other Tales from India. Colleéted by 
W. Cooke. Retold by W. H. D. Rouse. 8° (Dent, 
1899.) 84 illust. and decorations. (8 f. p.) 

Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. (See Charles 
Robinson. 

The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Introduction by H. Noel 
Williams. 8°. (Bell, 1900. The Endymion Series.) 103 
illust, and decorations. (2 double-page, 26 f. p.) 
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Tales for Toby. Ascott R. Hope. 8°. (Dent, 1900.) 29 

illust. and decorations. (5 f. p.) With S. Jacobs. 
HELEN STRATTON. 

Songs for Little People. Norman Gale. 8°. (Constable, 1896.) 
119 illust. and decorations. (8 f. p.) 

Tales from Hans Andersen. 8°. (Constable, 1896.) 58 illust. 
and decorations. (6 f. p.) 

Beyond the Border, Walter Douglas Campbell. 8°. (Con- 
stable, 1898.) 167 illust. (40 f. p.) 

The Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 4°. (Newnes, 
by arrangement with Messrs. Constable, 1899.) 424 illust. 
Some reprinted from Tales from Hans Andersen. 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments. (See William Heath 
Robinson.) 

A. G. WaLker. 

The Lost Princess, or the Wise Woman. George Macdonald. 
8°, (Wells, Gardner, 1895.) 22 illus. (6 f. p.) 

Stories from the Faerie Queene. Mary Macleod. With intro- 
duction by J. W. Hales. 8°. (Gardner, Darton, 1897.) 
86 illust. (40 f. p.) 

The Book of King “Arthur and his Noble Knights. Stories from 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur. Mary Macleod. 
8°, (Wells, Gardner, 1900.) 72 illust. (35 f. p.) 

Auice B. Woopwarp. 

Eric, Prince of Lorlonia. Countess of Jersey. 8°. (Mac- 
millan, 1895.) 8 f. p. 

Banbury Cross and other Nursery Rhymes. 32°. (Dent, 1895. 
Banbury Cross Series.) 62 pictured pages. (23 f. p.) 

To Tell the King the Sky is Falling. Sheila E. Braine. 8°. 
(Blackie, 1896.) 85 illust. and decorations. (8 f. p.) 

Bon-Mots of the Eighteenth Century. 16°. (Dent, 1897.) 64 
grotesques. (7 f. p.) 

Bon-Mots of the Nineteenth Century. 16°. (Dent, 1897.) 64 
grotesques. (9 f. p.) 

Brownie. Alice Sargant. Music by Lilian Mackenzie. Obl. 
folio. (Dent, 1897.) 44 pictured pages, in colours. 

Red Apple and Silver Bells. Hamish Hendry. 8°. (Blackie, 
1897.) 152 pictured pages. (21 f. p., in colours.) 

Adventures in Toyland. Edith Hall King. 4°. (Blackie, 1897.) 
78 illust. and decorations. (8 f. p., in colours.) 

The Troubles of Tatters and other Stories. Alice Talwin Morris. 
8°, (Blackie, 1898.) 62 illust. and decorations. (8 f. p.) 
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The Princess of Hearts. Sheila E. Braine. 4°. (Blackie, 
1899.) 69 illust. and decorations. (4 f. p., in colours.) 

The Cat and the Mouse. Obl. 4°. (Blackie, 1899.) 24 pic- 
tured pages. (6 f. p., in colours.) 

The Elephant’s Apology. Alice Talwin Morris. 8°. (Blackie, 
1899.) 35 illust. 

The Golden Ship and other Tales. Translated from the Swahili. 
8°, (Universities’ Mission, 1900.) 36 illust. and decorations, 
with Lilian Bell. (19 f. p., 4 by A. B. Woodward.) 

The House that Grew. Mrs. Molesworth. 8°. (Macmillan, 
1900.) 8 illust. (7 f. p.) 

ALan WRIGHT. 

Queen ViGtoria’s Dolls. Frances H. Low. 4°. (Newnes, 
1894.) 73 illust. and decorations. (36 f. p., 34 in colours.) 

The Wallypug in London. G. E. Farrow. 8°. (Methuen, 
1898.) 56 illust. (13 f. p.) 

Adventures in Wallypug Land. G. E. Farrow. 8°. (Methuen, 
1898.) 55 illust. (18 f. p.) 

The Little Panjandrum’s Dodo. G.E. Farrow. 8°. (Skeffing- 
ton, 1899.) 72 illust. (4 f. p.) 

The Mandarin’s Kite. G.E. Farrow. 8°. (Skeffington, 1900.) 
57 illust. 
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EDWARD EDWARDS. 


the public library movement was so 
strongly marked and so beneficial as 
to make it a matter of surprise that 
sixteen years have passed since his 
death before he has found a bio- 
grapher. The story of his life has been delayed so 
long that some passages in it remain obscure ; but 
no man need desire a more painstaking and sym- 
pathetic biographer than Edwards has found in 
Mr. Thomas Greenwood.' 

The career of Edwards, whilst devoid of adven- 
ture, is one of pathetic interest. He accomplished 
a great public good by his persistent advocacy of 
municipal libraries, and his writings, scholarly and 
exact, are not likely to be entirely superseded. But 
he was not a man who achieved personal success ; 
at no period was he rich, and the latter days of his 
long life were darkened by distress, which a more 
prudent man would have avoided. His great 
qualities were obscured and negatived by a fatal 
incapacity for harmonious co-operation with others 
in the ordinary business of life. If the kindly and 
judicial spirit which breathes in his writings, even 





1 ¢Edward Edwards, the Chief Pioneer of Municipal Public 
Libraries. By Thomas Greenwood. London: Scott Greenwood 
and Co.’ 8vo. Pp. xii.-246. 25. 6d. net. 
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when speaking of strenuous opponents, could have had 
free play in his personal intercourse with the world 
he would probably have been happier, though per- 
haps not more useful. All men have the defeéts 
of their qualities, but these stand out with greater 
distinétness in the case of pioneers—the men with a 
mission. Such a man was Edward Edwards, who 
accomplished a great purpose, and was the main 
instrument by which municipal libraries became 
possible in this country. 

He was born in 1812 at London, where his 
father was a builder, resident in Idol Lane. Of his 
youth little is known, and it is remarkable to find 
him at the age of twenty-three taking his place 
among the experts who were called upon to give 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on 
the condition of the British Museum. Some of the 
witnesses were almost incredibly foolish, but 
Edwards showed a grasp of the practical problems 
of a national library as well as a minute acquaint- 
ance with bibliography. His first pamphlet was 
on this subject, but he was also interested in the 
general question of education, and in matters affect- 
ing the fine arts and their relation to the national 
life. Edwards was a nonconformist, and attended 
the ministry of Thomas Binney at the King’s Weigh 
House Chapel; but if he had the seriousness of 
Dissent he was free from the narrowness that then 
sometimes characterized it; he enjoyed the acting of 
Macready, and was not afraid even of the Sunday 
opening of art galleries. Panizzi, who was at work 
in the transformation of the British Museum, offered 
him a position there. But it was not as an official 
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of the National Library that his life work was to 
be done. He had already began to accumulate 
material for an exhaustive work on the history and 
management of public libraries. This was the am- 
bition of a scholar, and its accomplishment might 
well have filled the leisure of his life. But he was 
a child of a time in which, whilst there was little 
popular education, there was a strong desire for its 
wide extension. Edwards saw that municipal 
libraries would be powerful instruments for the 
diffusion of knowledge, for the spread of literature, 
and even for the increase of learning. They did 
not then exist, and he became absorbed in the 
advocacy of their creation. He colleéted informa- 
tion as to libraries at home and abroad. In 1849 
he was a witness before the Royal Commission on 
the British Museum, and before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Public Libraries. The statistics 
which he furnished were severely attacked by Mr. 
Thomas Watts, and Panizzi declared them to be 
‘most fallacious.’ Yet the broad faét remained un- 
contested, and indeed incontestable, that Great 
Britain in the matter of public libraries made a 
very poor show when compared with continental 
countries, chiefly, perhaps, becauseat the Reformation 
the monastic libraries were so shamelessly scattered 
and destroyed instead of being nationalized. The 
weight of evidence was so strong that Mr. William 
Ewart succeeded in passing through Parliament the 
first Public Libraries Act. The first place to 
adopt the A& was Manchester, and Edwards was 
invited to become the first librarian. It was a for- 
tunate appointment for Manchester. The position 
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of Edwards in the British Museum had become un- 
comfortable, and even the small salary— £200 
yearly—which the city offered was a great im- 
provement on what the nation had paid him. He 
laid the foundations of the Manchester institution 
broad and deep. His conception of a Reference 
Library was not confined to an Encyclopedia, a 
Dictionary, and a Directory. -He aimed at making 
it a representative collection of the best literature 
of all ages. He gave special attention to the annals 
of our own country, to the literature of political 
economy and the history of the local trades and 
industries. The lending department, whilst on a 
more popular scale, was one that could supply most 
of the literary needs of the average reader. Edwards 
was at Manchester from 1852 to 1858, and together 
with the good work he did there showed his old 
incapacity for working with others. The experi- 
ment of municipal management was novel, and the 
committee of the corporation did not always agree 
with the views of their librarian. The great cata- 
logue question became a bone of contention. The 
authorities of the Portico—an old-fashioned club 
and library—had printed a catalogue which was 
suggested, in a general way, as a good one. There- 
upon Edwards printed a scathing criticism in which 
the unlucky volume was convicted of every pos- 
sible bibliographical heresy. This was not the 
way in which either to gain new friends or to retain 
old ones. The Portico catalogue was not a model, 
but it served its purpose very well, and those 
who had given gratuitous labour for the benefit 
of their fellow members were, not unnaturally, 
III. DD 
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very indignant on the subject of Edwards’s onslaught. 
The divergence between the librarian and the 
committee widened and deepened, and the inevit- 
able end was the severance of Edwards’s connection 
with the library which he had built up on such 
sound foundations. It was a pitiable ending, and 
whilst there were, no doubt, faults on both sides, 
the quarrel was one that might have been avoided 
by conciliation and taét. Mr. Greenwood says 
that the catalogue of the Manchester Library ‘ is 
a monument of what to avoid in cataloguing re- 
ference books.’ This is not the place for details 
of a somewhat intricate history; but I must ex- 
press my dissent from this verdict. The catalogue, 
with some inevitable faults, is a very good alpha- 
betical catalogue followed by an excellent index 
of subjects. Edwards, however, felt strongly on 
all subjeéts, and was averse from compromise, 
if not incapable of it. When first I knew the 
Manchester Library—in which thirteen years of 
my life were spent—there were many traditions 
of the impetuous spirit and generous heart of the 
first librarian. It is greatly to his credit that when 
writing the history of these years he did so with- 
out bitterness. The same may be said of his 
British Museum experiences, while he owed his 
entrance into the service of the national library to 
Panizzi, with him, as with Thomas Watts, his 
relations must have been uneasy ; but he did justice 
to both when he came to speak of them in his 
capacity as the historian of the British Museum. 
If this judicial temper had been shown earlier his 
career might have been very different. Mr. Ed- 
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wards, in the remainder of his life, may best be 
described as a man of letters. He had a brief 
partnership in a large Manchester book concern, 
where his knowledge of foreign literature should 
have been valuable. For a number of years he 
was engaged in cataloguing and calendaring at 
Oxford. His protraéted labours on the Carte 
MSS. resulted in a calendar of so elaborate a char- 
acter that it has never been printed. His published 
works are not of a popular character, and can have 
brought little profit. A fruitless application was 
made to Lord Beaconsfield in 1876, but in 1883 
Mr. Gladstone assigned him a Civil List pension 
of £80, and it is amusing as well as sad to know 
that Edwards cherished a strong dislike to the 
Premier who had given him this modest aid. 

The project of a great book on libraries was 
conceived in the early manhood of Edwards, and 
the unavailing preparation for a second edition 
occupied the last shadowed years of his life. The 
‘Memoirs of Libraries’ appeared in 1859. In 
preparing for it he had accumulated an enormous 
mass of materials, and there is in it, as in his other 
books, some lack of proportion, but it is ‘ matter- 
ful’ and sound. It was followed in 1864 by 
‘ Libraries and Founders of Libraries,’ and in 1869 
by ‘Free Town Libraries,’ part of this volume 
being occupied by the useful but somewhat incon- 
gruous notices of famous book collectors and the 
place of deposit of their surviving collections. In 
1870 he published ‘ The Lives of the Founders of 
the British Museum.’ These works, with a variety 
of pamphlets, articles and reports, form Mr. Ed- 
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wards’s contribution to the literature of libraries. 
When it is said that he worked to a large scale, 
and that he had not an artistic sense of proportion, 
the resources of adverse criticism are almost ex- 
hausted. He was full, exaét and accurate, and 
everything he wrote was based upon the careful 
collection and comparison of all available inform- 
ation. He also gave the reader the means for 
checking his statements. His style, whilst free 
from inappropriate ornament, had the dignified 
simplicity befitting the theme, and was marked by 
his own strong individuality. Many of his per- 
sonal views changed in the course of his life. The 
young man who signed the Chartist petition in 
1848 became an adverse critic of the Government 
of London Bill in 1884. He began life as a Dis- 
senter; he ended as an Anglican; he was a Cob- 
denic Liberal in his manhood, and in old age a 
Conservative with a special disapproval of Mr. 
Gladstone. But in the changes and chances of his 
career he never lost faith in the civilizing influences 
of literature, and never ceased to desire that the best 
teachings of all time should be made freely acces- 
sible to all classes of society. 

Whilst Edwards was mainly concerned as an 
author with the history and economy of libraries, 
he made some notable contributions in other direc- 
tions. Pamphlets on education, works on the great 
Seals of England, on the Napoleonic medals, and on 
the condition of the Fine Arts in England, came 
early from his pen. He wrote an interesting series 
of ‘Chapters of the Biographical History of the 
French Academy,’ and added to it an account of 
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the MS. ‘Liber Monasterii de Hyda,’ which he 
had discovered in Lord Macclesfield’s library. The 
description of the MS. seemed singularly out of 
place where he put it. At a later period he 
edited the ‘ Liber’ for the Rolls Series. In 1868 
appeared a book about Exmouth and a Life of 
Ralegh, which contains an immense amount of 
fresh material, though it has failed to become the 
classic biography of that adventurous spirit. 

None of Edwards’s books are ‘popular’ in 
the sense that brings to an author the adequate 
pecuniary reward of his labour and talent. Always 
useful and scholarly, often excellent, they had the 
fatal defect of being ‘ caviare to the general.’ And 
after the end of his Oxford engagement, the shadow 
of poverty darkened the old age of Edward Ed- 
wards. He had always given assistance, liberal in 
view of his always restricted means, to his mother 
and sisters. The wife who had been his friend, 
companion and helper for many years was dead, 
and increasing deafness made him shun society. 
Yet for his simple needs his Civil List pension 
would have sufficed but for his desire to bring out 
a second edition of his ‘ Memoirs of Libraries.’ As 
the publisher still held unsold copies of the first 
edition, he naturally did not approve of the issue 
of a prospectus announcing the appearance of a 
second. He was not unfriendly, and always expressed 
a warm admiration for Edwards notwithstanding 
the difficulties which had arisen. Edwards was 
sanguine in spite of experience, and entered into 
arrangements with a printer in the Isle of Wight, 
where he was living, and several sheets were printed 
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off. But it was impossible for Edwards to meet 
the expense, and the debt he had incurred em- 
bittered his last days. In his despair he wandered 
away and was found on St. Catherine’s Down, 
where he had remained without food for three 
days and nights in inclement weather. He died a 
fortnight later, February 7th, 1886. 

Such, in brief outline, was the career of the man 
who has now found an industrious and sympathetic 
biographer in Mr. Thomas Greenwood. The 
patient labour which Mr. Greenwood has devoted 
to the colleétion of his materials, and the skill with 
which he has marshalled them, make his book a 
valuable contribution to biographical literature. It 
is not a conventional story of ability and industry 
rewarded and honoured, nor is it a picture of a 
faultless monster. Mr. Greenwood fully recog- 
nizes the imperfections of Edwards’s character, and 
the hindrances which deprived him of those worldly 
recompenses that fell to the lot of men less able, 
less useful and less worthy; but he venerates him 
for his generous heart and for the good service he 
did to England. Only an enthusiast could have 
done his work. ‘Cinis non finis’ are the words 
inscribed on the monument erected by Mr. Green- 
wood’s pious care in the green churchyard of 
Niton, where Edward Edwards rests from his 
labours. 

Hundreds of municipal libraries are now in ex- 
istence, and the number is rapidly increasing under 
the generous stimulus of the well-direéted liberality 
of Mr. Passmore Edwards and Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. These would have been impossible but 
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for the enthusiastic advocacy of freely accessible 
libraries to which Edward Edwards devoted the 
best energies of an accomplished mind and strenuous 
spirit in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Thousands who may never have heard his name 
have benefited by his labours. His books remain 
a memorial of his scholarship, but the English 
municipal library is a monument of his services to 
the well-being of the community. 


Witiiam E. A. Axon. 
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OLD PLAYS AND NEW EDITIONS: 
NOTES ON THE METHODS OF DEALING IN 
MODERN TEXTS WITH THE ORTHOGRAPHY, 
PUNCTUATION, TYPOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES, 
STAGE DIRECTIONS, ETC., OF EARLY EDITIONS. 


QHE possibility of constructing a trust- 
worthy text of an old play depends 
upon our knowledge of three things: 
(i.) the sources of the text—editions, 
manuscripts, etc.; (ii.) the language ; 
and (iii.) the antiquities of the time, 
more especially those relating to the theatre. With 
regard to the first of these our information may be 
considered reasonably complete. In most cases we 
possess a fairly perfect sequence of editions, and 
while it is true that there are many libraries, both 
private and semi-public, which have never been 
subjected to systematic search, it is probable that in 
more than nine cases out of ten any new editions 
that turned up would be merely late reprints, 
ignorance of which, while it would make a critical 
edition theoretically imperfect, would in no wise 
detract from its real value. It is unlikely that 
there should be a repetition of the case of Heywood’s 
‘ Play of Love,’ of which I had the good fortune to 
unearth the original folio edition of 1534 in such a 
famous colleétion as the Pepysian Library at Mag- 
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dalene College, Cambridge, only a few months after 
Professor Brandl had edited the play from the late 
and imperfect Bodleian quarto, till then supposed 
to be unique. It may, of course, happen, when 
copies are scattered through a variety of libraries 
about the country, that different editions bearing 
the same date and imprint may be confused, but 
here again it is unlikely that any edition of import- 


. ance should be overlooked. With plays of which 


manuscripts alone remain the case is somewhat 
different. In some instances the manuscript seems 
to have perished, and is therefore past praying for ; 
all that can be done is to re-edit the text in the 
light of the latest philological knowledge. Some 
few manuscripts may be found to be in the hands 
of owners who refuse to allow them to be published, 
in which case one can only wait patiently till they 
pass to more worthy possessors. Others again have 
been lost sight of within the last century. Of these 
there is always some hope that a diligent search 
may reveal the place of hiding, or that a lucky 
accident may throw them into the market, as was 
the case with Massinger’s autograph ‘ Believe as 
you List,’ which has now fortunately ended its 


‘wanderings in our national library. 


Our knowledge of language too, though it in 
many ways yet leaves much to be desired, is not 
only far more adequate, but founded on a far surer 
basis and wider observation than that available to 
editors in the past. The ‘New English Diction- 
ary, which has occupied the labours of an army of 
scholars for close on half a century, is now ad- 
vancing towards a successful completion, more than 
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half being already published, while the remainder 
of the material is in various stages of preparation. 
The chief point on which fuller knowledge is desir- 
able, namely the familiarity at different periods of 
various forms and turns of expression, a point which 
often becomes of first-rate importance when dealing 
with a corrupt text, is just one on which it is almost 
impossible to obtain fuller information until we 
possess reliable texts edited on a uniform plan. 
And thus, though editions might suffer in certain 
instances through our lack of knowledge in this 
matter, without such editions it is difficult to see 
how further knowledge is to be obtained. I think 
all editors who have given attention to the con- 
struction of texts will agree with me as to the diffi- 
culty of determining, for instance, what latitude is to 
be allowed with regard to old orthography short of 
supposing an actual misprint ; what variation, short 
of necessitating the admission of a differing form of 
a word; what queer turn of expression, lastly, we 
may suppose intentional and not due to the careless- 
ness of scribe or printer. 

With regard to antiquities, the editor of to-day 
is still often handicapped by his ignorance of the 
disposition and conventions of the Elizabethan 
stage. Modern editions of plays constantly contain 
arrangements of scenes and stage dire¢étions which 
would have been either impossible or absurd in the 
early theatres, the arrangement and dire¢tions in 
the original editions being often misunderstood and 
unintelligently altered. Here, however, it is not 
so much that the knowledge does not exist as that 
editors do not know where to find it or are too lazy 
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to take the trouble to do so. Nevertheless it is 
certainly to be desired that some competent person 
should take the matter in hand, and investigate the 
whole conditions of aéting in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries as they affect the plays them- 
selves, and so leave editors no excuse for ignorance 
on the subject. 

We come now to the unfortunately often-neglected 
question of orthography. To readers who have 
never approached our older literature from an 
historical point of view, to those who have never 
bestowed attention upon the study of our language 
as well as of our literature, the question may appear 
unimportant; there is no danger of any serious 
scholar being tempted to dismiss it lightly. The 
choice is practically, as far as extant editions are 
concerned, between a text reduced to the standard 
of modern English of to-day, and one in which the 
erratic and sometimes perplexing orthography of 
the early copies is retained. Present the ordinary 
reader with a /iteratim reprint, and he usually be- 
comes pathetic in his complaints of the ‘slavish 
worship of the printer’s devil.’ There is a good 
deal to be said in support of his view. Take, for 
instance, certain laborious and, from the critic’s 
point of view, very valuable editions of old plays 
by distinguished German scholars; the text has 
become a sort of typographical puzzle, most of 
the punctuation marks, for instance, being in- 
closed in brackets, while the foot of the page is 
crowded with collations of the minutest ortho- 
graphic and typographic variations in a number of, 
mostly utterly valueless, editions. I am thinking 
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particularly of Professor Breymann’s edition of 
‘Faustus, which I have had considerable oc- 
casion to use in comparing the two versions of 
the play, there printed parallel, and for the value 
and accuracy of which I have the greatest possible 
respect. Nevertheless it is quite impossible to read 
it with the least pleasure in the author’s work—it 
is not an edition but the critical apparatus for an 
edition. Yet this is the logical outcome of the 
‘scientific’ method, of the faithful reproduction of 
the original text—are we likewise to regard it as 
the reduétio ad absurdum of the method? Whatever 
our final answer to the question may be, it will not 
be difficult to understand why editors who, for the 
most part, and perhaps happily, are interested 
chiefly in the literary value of the works they edit, 
should as a rule have preferred to modernize the 
text. Nevertheless, whatever may be the draw- 
backs attending on a “iteratim reprint and the 
absurdities involved in carrying the scientific method 
to its logical outcome—though that is surely never 
a necessary and seldom a wise course—the habitual 
mode of wholesale modernization is far more un- 
satisfactory still. It is one continuous series of 
deliberate misrepresentations or clumsy makeshifts ; 
it breaks down in the matter of rimes; it breaks 
down in the matter of rhythm; it leads to all sorts 
of further alterations in the text, and frequently 
obscures the sense; finally, in endeavouring to ex- 
tricate itself from these difficulties, it breaks down 
by becoming a confused medley of inconsistencies. 
The breakdown in the case of rimed verse is 
obvious. On every page almost the modernizer 
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has either to destroy the rime, not only to the eye 
but frequently to the ear also, or else to retain at 
the end of the lines—thereby admitting their real 
existence—forms which he elsewhere discards. I 
came recently on a significant example in the 
‘Faithful Shepherdess.” Near the end of the third 
scene of Aét IV. Clorin ends a speech with the 
words : 
‘To bring them hether.’ 


The Satyr replies: 


‘I will; and when the weather 
Serves to angle in the brook, 
I will bring a silver hook,’ etc. 


Here Dyce printed ‘hither,’ apparently regarding 
the end of the one speech and the beginning of the 
next as forming one hypermetrical line, unrimed 
in the midst of a series of couplets. 

But even when by an illogical compromise the 
rime is saved, the whole rhythm of a passage may 
be marred by the substitution of the modern form. 
This happens in verse and prose alike, though more 
frequently in the latter, metre serving to some ex- 
tent, though imperfectly, to keep the vagaries of 
editors within bounds. One rather striking ex- 
ample will suffice. The Prayer-book version of the 
Psalms—that is the version belonging to the ‘ Great 
Bible ’—was retained in the Church Service after 
the appearance of the Authorized Version on ac- 
count of the people having got used to the rhythm 
and setting. And yet merely through the gradual 
modernization of the orthography that rhythm has 
been in some cases completely altered. Thus the 
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half-verse in the eighth Psalm always read in 
accordance with the Prayer-book of to-day, ‘ and 
whatsoever walketh through the paths of the séas,’ 
stands in the original, ‘and whatsoever walketh 
thérow the paths of the séas’: the rhythm of which 
is absolutely different. Moreover, in verse the 
mischief does not end here : an editor alters ‘ thorow’ 
into ‘ through,’ and then finding the verse halt in- 
serts a word of his own fancying. It is true that I 
am speaking of the editors of the middle of the 
nineteenth century and before, but their vagaries 
were the direct outcome in many cases of the pro- 
cess of modernization they chose to adopt. If any- 
one—anyone, that is, with a reasonable ear for 
rhythm, or even a knowledge of what a rime is— 
thinks it possible to reproduce an old author satis- 
factorily in modern spelling, let him try his hand at 
the text of Spenser—the ‘ Shepherds’ Calendar’ for 
choice—and I fancy he will not remain of that 
opinion long. 

There is an interesting passage dealing with the 
question of spelling in the preface to the ‘Cam- 
bridge’ Shakespeare, to which I should like to call 
attention. The editors there discuss, with some 
care, the question of the advisability of retaining 
the old spelling, and decide on the whole that it is 
not advisable to do so. If, they argue, there were 
the least reason to suppose that the orthography of 
the first folio represented in any way that of Shake- 
speare himself, they would be strongly inclined to 
retain it, but since no such probability exists they 
prefer to modernize. Whether this course is ad- 
visable is another question, but it is certainly incon- 
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sistent. Supposing the folio reads ‘wrastle,’ the 
question at once arises, whether Shakespeare wrote 
the form ‘ wrastle ’ or ‘ wrestle,’ both being in com- 
mon use at the time. The fact that the folio prints 
‘wrastle’ may be no evidence that Shakespeare 
wrote that form, but still less is it evidence that he 
wrote ‘wrestle.’ Yet when the text is,corrupt and 
there are two possible emendations—that is again 
a case in which Shakespeare may have written 
either of two things, and the folio does not help 
us—in this case the editors preferred to retain the 
corrupt reading! It may be a satisfactory com- 
promise, but that makes it no whit the more con- 
sistent. 

But it will be worth while to inquire whether 
it is not possible to arrive at a system by which 
uncritical mangling of an author and pedantic re- 
tention of an obsolete orthography shall be alike 
avoided.. Such a method does undoubtedly exist, 
at least theoretically, and the solution of the diffi- 
culty would seem to lie in the construction of a 
normalized as distinguished from a modernized text. 
Some clumsy approximation towards this has in- 
deed been usually adopted by modern editors as a 
variation on wholesale modernization. The older 
editors when confronted with an obsolete form un- 
hesitatingly altered it, often thereby necessitating 
a further tampering with the text. A constantly 
recurring example is the form ‘vild,’ which used 
invariably to be altered either to ‘vile’ or ‘ wild,’ 
being taken fora misprint. Editors gradually began 
to realize that it was a real word—an old form of 
‘vile ’—and began to retain it in the text. So with 
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a number of other words which have gradually 
come to be recognized and admitted forms. But 
this method can never lead to any permanent re- 
sult ; each successive text may be somewhat truer 
to its original, but an infinite succession would be 
needed to arrive at a final system of normalization, 
and the fidelity of any particular text depends upon 
how many of these catches the editor happened to 
know. A curious case occurred in an edition of a 
play of Shakespeare’s not long ago. It happened 
to be a text in which the old orthography was re- 
tained, but since the reading turned on a question 
of misprint that does not affeét the case. The 
editor caused the whole edition to be printed off, 
altering the forms ‘then’ and ‘ than’ in accordance 
with the modern usage, and was afterwards con- 
strained to add a note confessing that he had done 
so in ignorance of the fact that in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries the forms were 
all but invariably reversed! It is difficult to im- 
agine that any competent editor, conversant with 
the peculiarities of old orthography could be ig- 
norant of such an elementary faét, but the instance 
shows how great is the danger of this subjective 
method. Thus it will be evident that if a system 
of normalization is to get us out of the difficulty 
it must be founded on a systematic and scientific 
study of the language, and not on the casual 
habits of occasional editors. In order to arrive 
at such a system it will be necessary to consider 
not merely the orthography of the old prints, 
but the pronunciation which that orthography re- 
presents. And this leads us into questions of great 
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intricacy and difficulty on which none but a few 
experts have a right to be heard and on which 
others will probably be chary of venturing. Our 
modern orthography is, after all, be it remembered, 
little more than the crystallization of that current 
in the time of Shakespeare, and it would appear to 
be perfectly possible to make it the basis of that 
used in critical editions, merely modifying it in 
cases where the modern spelling would have sug- 
gested to an Elizabethan a pronunciation different 
from that indicated by the spelling of the old copy. 
By this method we should not, of course, obtain a 
perfect record of all the subtleties of an obsolete 
pronunciation—nothing but a phonetic transcript 
could do that—but we should at least arrive at a 
text which might have been read by a contemporary 
without doing outrage to the author. Does our 
knowledge of the language and the pronunciation 
of the time render such a scheme workable? I 
am inclined to think that we do possess the know- 
ledge, but it must be borne in mind that not only 
does the subject, to begin with, require long and 
patient study, but that even when the conditions 
are once mastered the preparation of every indi- 
vidual text is a lengthy and laborious affair. I am 
not speaking at random, but from experience, after 
spending weeks and months over experiments of 
the kind, which I must confess have not led to any 
results with which I could feel satisfied. There 
are, moreover, innumerable difficulties of method. 
In cases such as ‘wrestle’ and ‘ wrastle,’ ‘ wreck’ 
and ‘ wrack,’ all isclear; it is otherwise with words 
such as ‘chance’ and ‘ chaunce,’ where the different 
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spellings appear rather to indicate an intermediate 
and possibly fluctuating pronunciation than two 
distinét forms, as in the former instance. Again, 
we get into difficulty with words pronounced dif- 
ferently when they are accented and when they are 
not, such as the preposition ‘than,’ in which when 
unaccented appears now as formerly the undis- 
tinguished vowel (2), but when accented now a4 
and formerly e¢. The interchange of ‘then’ and 
‘than,’ already noticed, is attested by many pass- 
ages where they occur as the rime-word. Here 
are nonce verses illustrating the case, which might 
be replaced by genuine ones with little trouble : 


‘ Rather I'd have his only succour then 
The hired backing of a thousand men.’ 


* * * + * 


‘Tis past all praying; draw your sword and than 
Even to the end fight on and play the man.’ 


It is reluétantly, I confess, that I have come to the 
conclusion that for any large undertaking the method 
of normalization is impracticable, and it becomes 
ten times more so when one is dealing with a variety 
of more or less independent editors whose acquaint- 
ance with Elizabethan philology must in the nature 
of the case differ widely. 

We are therefore driven back upon the /iteratim 
method, in spite of the objections felt by many 
lovers of literature to what is sometimes facetiously 
described as a peculiar form of devil-worship. It 
certainly has its inconveniences as well as an air of 
pedantry. However, it is only fair to bear in mind 
that althoagh sixteenth-century orthography has at 
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first a strange appearance, it very soon comes to 
appear quite natural, and one hardly realizes whether 
a text one is reading is normalized or not. Also 
with regard to the charge of pedantry it must be 
remembered that there are cases in which it would 
be difficult to justify any variation from the original ; 
for instance, when printing from an autograph 
manuscript or from a carefully revised print such 
as the corrected copies of the first folio of Ben 
Jonson. The importance of orthographical minutiae 
has been successfully demonstrated by Mr. Beeching 
in the preface to the admirable reprint of Milton’s 
poems issued under his direétion by the Clarendon 
Press, a text which all students of English must 
have turned to with the greatest interest. 

From questions of spelling we may pass to those 
of punctuation. I think it was the late Dr. Grosart 
who maintained that our knowledge of the history 
of English language and literature could not ad- 
vance until we retained in new editions not only 
the orthography but the punctuation of the old 
prints. To this opinion I emphatically demur. 
It is true that Elizabethan printers had a system 
of punctuation of their own, which differed in 
certain important respects, and not always for the 
worse, from that now in use—a fact the ignorance 
of which is responsible for some egregious blunders 
to be found in certain comparatively modern 
editions—but they were usually so hopelessly lax 
and inconsistent in following that system that their 
punctuation is often rather confusing than other- 
wise, while it would be an unreasonable as well as a 
hopeless task to attempt to alter the punctuation of 
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texts in accordance with an imperfect and obsolete 
system. We are therefore, it appears to me, con- 
strained by the very conditions of the case to 
revise the punctuation throughout upon the modern 
system, noting any possibly ambiguous passages 
along with the rest of the collations. 

Next there are various points of typography 
which call for attention. It must be borne in 
mind that we came to the conclusion that the 
literatim method was the only practical and satis- 
factory one, not on the ground that the old ortho- 
graphy was in itself in any way preferable to the 
modern, but because on no other system could one 
insure that violence should not be done to the 
language of the author. Now this argument does 
not in any way extend to points of typographical 
convention, and if, therefore, in these cases the old 
copies are to be followed, it will have to be on 
some wholly different ground. It seems to me 
mere pedantry to retain the old use of capitals and 
italics, for instance, though I confess that there are 
certain cases, other than regular editions, in which 
it is sometimes convenient to do so. The crucial 
case is really the retention of the long f. This is 
undoubtedly a tiresome trick of the press, and 
greatly increases the liability to misprints. It like- 
wise complicates composition, since many modern 
founts are without the proper ligatures, and such 
combinations as /?, //, etc., spoil the appearance 
of the print. The only defence that can be 
made for following the old copies in this and 
similar cases is that the confusion of /and / being 
a common,source of error, it is useful to know 
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exactly where the former is employed when a 
question of possible emendation arises. To this, 
however, it may be answered that nothing short of 
a photographic facsimile can put the reader into 
possession of all the details needed to estimate the 
probability of misprint, and that, moreover, since 
long / is almost invariably used initially and 
medially, and never finally, little uncertainty is 
possible. Fortunately the custom of retaining it 
seems to be dying out; and it has been discarded 
in several recent scientific editions. The other 
cases which come under the same category are vv 
and w, wand v,zand/. The first of these there is 
not the least excuse for retaining. Up to a certain 
date, about 1620, v is usually found initially, wu in- 
variably medially; 7 and 7 interchange somewhat 
in the same manner, but less regularly. Precisely 
the same argument for and against modernizing 
apply as in the case of long // and there seems no 
sufficient reason for the old uses being retained. 
In any case, to depart from the ancient usage in 
the case of long and short s, while following it in 
the case of u and vy, is distinétly inconsistent, and, 
so far as I can see, has nothing in its favour at all. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that the more 
of these petty traps an editor sets for the printer or 
himself, the greater is the liability to error, and 
that it is far better to do away with them altogether 
than to reproduce them inaccurately. 

Stage directions and scene headings may next 
be considered, and we find some modern editors 
retaining them exaétly as they appear in the old 
editions, This method is at least not open to abuse 
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as that of modernizing is, but it can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory. Of course many editors 
have, with Dyce, gone much too far in the opposite 
dire€tion, and inserted many utterly superfluous 
stage directions, as well as scene indications which 
often rather represent the fertility of their own 
imagination or, in some cases, modern stage tradi- 
tion, than anything properly deducible from the 
text or warranted by the old copies. But the old 
direétions in most cases leave much to be desired, 
and I do not consider that an editor has done his 
duty by a play when he has produced a mere 
typographic facsimile. Moreover, the dire¢tions 
as preserved to us are frequently ambiguous and 
obscure, sometimes impossible for a serious edition, 
like the ‘ Enter the ghost in his nightgown’ of the 
1603 Hamlet, or representing mere cautions to 
players in the prompt copy, such as ‘ Pewter ready 
for noyse’ in the ‘Spanish Curate’ (folio, 1647). 
So again where editions have been printed from 
playhouse copies, the entrances are generally far 
too early, being mere warnings to the actors to be 
in readiness. It would appear then to be wise to 
adopt a bold course, and relegate all the old direc- 
tions to the notes, replacing them by such normal- 
ized ones as may be found necessary to the under- 
standing of the piece. No merely theatrical points 
need be admitted—it is a matter of no literary 
interest whatever whether a noise is made by a 
‘Pewter’ pot or a tin kettle—the lover of antiqui- 
ties may go ferret in the notes. 

There is one point in some modern editions 
against which I should like to protest strongly. 
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This is the praétice of inclosing in brackets any 
words or letters not in the original. If the old 
editions omit the number of an act or scene, it is 
surely sufficient to note the fact in the collation 
without disfiguring the text with strange-shaped 
hieroglyphics. So too with the expansion of con- 
tractions. If an old compositor chooses to print 
‘my L.’ it would be far preferable to retain the 
contraction than to offend the eye of the reader by 
such a monstrosity as ‘my Lxord>.’ Besides, on 
this principle, how would one treat ‘their LL.’ for 
‘their Lordships’? Something might be said for 
the practice of placing an asterisk against con- 
jeCtural emendations admitted into the text, as has 
been done in a good many editions by modern 
scholars, though even here it might be preferable 
to note such cases at the foot of the page separately 
from the rest of the collations. It certainly is 
worth knowing when one is reading a play whether 
any passage is conjectural or not. Really the only 
case in which it is advisable to introduce any signs 
of the kind into a text is the obelizing of passages 
which the editor considers corrupt, but for which 
no satisfactory emendation can be found. It is one 
of the disadvantages of the ‘Cambridge’ Shake- 
speare that one is at times uncertain whether, 
where the original reading is retained, the editors 
intend to defend it as correét, or whether they 
merely regard the proposed emendations as all alike 
unsatisfactory. 

Certain further points arise with regard to 
emendations and the correction of misprints in a 
literatim text. When it is a case merely of a com- 
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positor’s slip—for instance, a reversed or omitted 
letter, or a mistake of distribution such as the con- 
fusion of fand f, or due to the neighbourhood of 
the compartments in the case—then the letter 
should merely be correéted without altering the 
rest of the word; when it is a case of substituting 
a new word, the compositor having misread his 
copy or the copy being corrupt, the word, if sup- 
plied from another edition, should be spelt as it 
stood there, if by conjecture, in modern spelling. 
I entirely fail to understand the difficulty which 
seems to have been felt in this connection by the 
editors of the ‘ Cambridge’ Shakespeare, according 
to their preface. 

All variations from the editio princeps should, of 
course, be recorded. ‘The mere correction of ob- 
vious misprints may possibly be excepted when 
there can be no doubt possible. This is, of course, 
a subjective question, but it is impossible to do away 
entirely with the subjectivity of an editor. A good 
rule is to record any alteration extending beyond a 
single letter. Whether it is necessary to record 
the variations of all subsequent editions is a ques- 
tion depending partly on the relation of the various 
editions themselves. In the case of a number ot 
editions, each printed from that immediately pre- 
ceding it, and merely introducing further misprints, 
it certainly savours of pedantry and is little better 
than lost labour. In all cases, however, in which 
the reading of the original is departed from, all 
subsequent readings should be recorded. To record 
mere variations of orthography or punctuation when 
the sense is unaffected is wholly superfluous; a dif 
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ference of pronunciation at least should be required, 
except, of course, where a form is in any case sus- 
picious or remarkable. The practice of the editors 
of the ‘ Cambridge’ Shakespeare on this point might 
be followed with safety. It is well in any case to 
insist on a collation of all editions, even if the results 
are not in every case recorded. But it is on the 
whole desirable that they should be. Were a large 
number of plays produced under the direétion of 
one responsible editor, it might be possible greatly 
to simplify the methods of collation, but where 
there are the ‘ personal equations’ of a number of 
independent and more or less irresponsible editors 
to be taken into account, rigid adherence to a fixed 
and definite system becomes the only possible 
method of securing substantial accuracy. 

In my last sentence I alluded to the possibility of 
a large number of plays being reprinted on some 
uniform plan. If this were ever done, it would be 
a great advantage if the text of each play were 
published separately. The grouping of Elizabethan 
plays under their reputed authors is, to begin with, a 
very arbitrary method. The editions of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, for instance, contain perhaps about 
half of the extant work of Massinger; some plays 
will be found in the colleéted works of as many as 
three different authors, while to take the case of the 
edition of Kyd recently published by the Clarendon 
Press, we find that it contains one play which was 
originally published with his name, one which by 
universal consent is allowed to be his, one which is 
attributed to him by the editor, but which other 
scholars and editors consider the work of another 
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hand, and one, lastly, which has been commonly 
attributed to him, but which the editor assigns to 
an imitator. Moreover, from the point of view of 
practical expediency, the issue of single texts is 
much more convenient, since it enables them to be 
used for school and class work in cases where con- 
siderations of expense forbid the recommendation 
of large and costly editions. This is a standing 
complaint with professors who have to do anything 
of the nature of seminar work. No one, I fancy, 
will be induced to purchase the complete edition 
who would not do so even if it were possible to 
obtain the texts separately, but many might be 
willing and able to buy one or more plays at, say, 
two shillings each, who could not afford a library 
edition with an elaborate introduction. In con- 
nection with this also it would be advisable, in 
order to insure their being always obtainable, to 
stereotype the texts of the plays themselves when- 
ever the editing was of a sufficiently accurate nature 
to render the text fairly definitive. To insure this 
I should like to urge the employment of expert 
non-literary assistance in proof-reading and colla- 
tion, since these tasks require the habitual accuracy 
of eye characteristic of a good press-reader, a quality 
of which scholars are by no means always possessed. 

If this expert help were available it might be 
possible for a single scholar to produce, on a uniform 
principle, sufficient texts to keep his literary friends 
well employed in writing notes and introductions 
to them, and the advantages of such a division of 
labour would be many. 

WALTER W. Grec. 
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ON THE VALUE OF PUBLISHERS’ 
LISTS. 


pang a few weeks of the publica- 
tion of this note bibliographers will 
be welcoming the first volume of 
m4 Professor Arber’s reprint of the 
S vy SY ‘Term Catalogues’ from 1668 to 
“ 1709. If the British Museum, as 
may be hoped, follows this up by printing a catalogue 
of George Thomason’s collection of the ‘tracts’ 
printed between 1642 and 1660, our knowledge of 
the output of the English book-trade will be carried 
forward, by these two steps, for nearly seventy years. 
For the period which follows we are largely de- 
pendent'on the lists of books printed in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ and other reviews, which become 
fairly numerous as we approach the nineteenth 
century. Unfortunately these lists, though profess- 
ing to be perfect, were far from being so, and many 
publishers’ names never appeared in them at all. 
Take, for instance, ‘ Bent’s Monthly Literary Adver- 
tiser.” It will give you, no doubt, a fairly complete 
list of the publications of such firms as Longmans, 
Rivingtons, Cadell and Davies, and Hatchard ; 
but such men as Thomas Tegg of Cheapside, or 
George Hughes of Tottenham Court Road, will 
be looked for in vain. Either their books were 
not considered of sufficient importance to be noticed, 
or they could not afford to advertise in these trade 
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journals. Here then is the stumbling-block in the 
way of making anything like a complete biblio- 
graphy of English literature. The work of these 
minor publishers cannot be ignored. To begin 
with, the earliest efforts of many eminent literary 
men have been given to the public through the 
medium of some unimportant publisher. But there 
are other reasons why their work should be noted. 
Take as an example the case of Thomas Tegg of 
Cheapside, already referred to. Several of his pub- 
lications were illustrated by Bunbury, Woodward, 
and Rowlandson. Hence, although the books 
themselves were indifferently printed, and have 
long since lost what little literary value they pos- 
sessed, we want to know what they were. 

How is anything like a correét list of the pub- 
lications of these minor publishers to be obtained ? 
Not only are they absent from trade journals and 
newspapers, but, owing to the evasion of the Copy- 
right Aét, at that time very common, few of them 
found their way to the shelves of the British Museum. 

There is only one way to supply the deficiency, 
but that is a way which promises the best results. 
I refer to the lists of new, recent, or forthcoming 
books, which publishers have themselves placed in 
books that bear their imprints. 

Sometimes these advertisements consist of onl 
a few lines inserted on a blank space at the end of 
the preface or contents of the book, or they ma 
occupy the verso only, or the whole of the last leaf’ 
but more frequently they form a separate part of 
the book, filling a sheet of eight, sixteen, and even 
thirty-two pages, at the end. 
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The custom of inserting these lists dates from 
the time of the Commonwealth, and I have very 
little doubt that most of the publishers, certainly 
the smaller ones, during the remainder of the seven- 
teenth and throughout the eighteenth century 
adopted it. But it is needless to add that most 
of these lists, especially where they formed the end 
sheets of books, have been destroyed, having been 
regarded by the owners of the books as unsightly 
and superfluous, and condemned to removal by the 
binder. At the same time, I have no doubt that 
there are a great many more of these lists in 
existence than anyone imagines. 

As a practical illustration of the value of such 
publishers’ lists, I have compiled the following record 
of the issues of Thomas Tegg of Cheapside, during 
the years 1808-9, from four of his books of that 
period, viz.: ‘ Chesterfield Travestie,’ 1808 ; ‘The 
Comic Works’ of G. M. Woodward, 1808; John 
Davis’s ‘ Life of Chatterton,’ 1808; and Sterne’s 
‘Sentimental Journey,’ 1809: 

1. Art of Ingeniously tormenting, with plates by Woodward and 

Rowlandson. 5s. 
*2. Beauties of Tom Brown. 4s. 
*3. Enfield’s Elements of Natural hora 

4. Caricature Magazine or Hudibrastic Mirror. 

*5. Woodward’s Comic Works in prose and poetry. 45. 6d. 
*6. Mariner’s Marvellous Magazine. 60 nos. @ 6d. 
7. Tegg’s New Musical Magazine. 20 nos. @ 6d. 
*8. Davis’s Life of Chatterton. 45. 
g. Johnson’s Dictionary Improved. 45. 6d. 
10. Barrington’s New London Spy, 1808, 1809. 15. 6d. 
11. The Post Captain; or a view of Naval Society and Manners. 
The third edition, by Dr. Moore. Price 7s. in boards. 


12. Poetical works of George Keate, Esq. (author of Sketches 
from Nature). 2 vols, Fine plates. 7s. boards. 
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13. Collingwood’s Life and Anecdotes of Nelson. A new 
edition. Plates. 3s. boards. 

14. Milton’s Paradise Lost. A new edition with Head Lines. 
N.B. Tegg’s edition. 35. 6d. in boards. 

15. The Progress of a Corrupt Senator, after Hogarth. 6 plates. 
45. plain. 75. 6d. coloured. 

16. In the press, nearly ready for publication. Steven’s Lecture 
on Heads. A new edition. [Illustrated by Rowlandson.] 

17. The New Dunciad ; or Faéts and Anecdotes illustrative of 
anonymous criticism. Price ts. 

18. The Myrtle and Vine, or the Complete Vocal Library, in 12 
numbers at 1s. each; or 1s. 6d. coloured, embellished with 
capital portraits by De Wilde. 

19. The New Wits Magazine; or Eccentric Calendar com- 
plete in 15 numbers at 6d. each. 

20. Bewick’s Quadrupeds, abridged by Holloway. 7s. 

21. Belfour’s Literary Fables. 4 plates. 7s. 

22. Smart’s Poems. 2 vols. 7s. 

23. Bacon’s Fables of the Ancients. 5s. 

24. Lackington’s Confessions. 25. 6d. 

25. Lord Chesterfield’s Advice. 1s. 

26. Florian’s Works. 2 vols. 75. 

27. Letters to Alcander. 2 vols. 7s. 

28. Gazeteer of the Netherlands. 5s. 

29. Tableau de la vie. 2tom. 6s. 

30. Dr. Watts Psalms and Hymns, steterotyped [sic]. 35. 6d. 

*31. Chesterfield Travestie with ten fine plates. 45. 6d. 
*32. The Beauties of Sterne, with two caricatures [by Rowland- 
son]. 45. 6d. 


Of the thirty-two books above mentioned, only 
the seven which I have distinguished by a star are 
in the British Museum, and it is doubtful whether 
many of the others would be found in other public 
libraries. Some of them are known by later editions 
from the same publishing house, or issued by other 
publishers. There is, for instance, a later issue of 
Barrington’s ‘ New London Spy’ and Dr. J. Moore’s 
novel of ‘The Post Captain,’ while Steven’s ‘ Lecture 
on Heads’ js known to us from an edition published 
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by Vernon and Hood, but with Tegg’s name on 
the plates. The ‘Caricature Magazine’ is only 
known to us from an engraving of the cover in 
Grego’s ‘ Rowlandson,’ and there are many others 
which one would very much like to see, as Tegg’s 
edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘The Progress of a 
Corrupt Senator, after Hogarth,’ Bewick’s ‘ Quad- 
rupeds,’ and ‘ The Myrtle and the Vine.’ 

The only disquieting feature about these lists is 
that even when we have them we cannot be sure 
that we have a complete list of the publications 
for any one year. Thus the thirty-two books 
enumerated above do not include Geoffrey Gam- 
bado’s ‘ Academy for Grown Horsemen,’ a humorous 
production, illustrated with highly diverting cuts, 
the joint work of Bunbury and Rowlandson; nor 
the ‘ Annals of Sporting,’ by Caleb Quizem, another 
book on much the same lines, which Tegg issued 
in 1809; nor his editions of ‘ Baron Munchausen,’ 
or ‘ Hudibras,’ both published in the latter year. 
So that it is very probable that other items are 
missing. But such as they are these lists supply 
us with the most authentic record available of 
Tegg’s publications for those years, and without 
them we may safely say it would be impossible to 
record more than twenty or thirty per cent. of his 
issues. And there are scores of similar cases. It 
is thus much to be hoped that no more of these 
lists may be destroyed in rebinding, but that 
librarians and private owners will do all that is 
possible to preserve and register them, so that 
when bibliographers begin to work more seriously 
at the publications of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries the information which these lists alone 
preserve may be forthcoming. 

As I have used Thomas Tegg as an illustration 
for this paper, perhaps some of my readers may be 
interested in the two following advertisements of 
this enterprising publisher. The first appeared in 
‘The Times ’ of Thursday, January 7th, 1808, and 
the other in Berrow’s‘ Worcester Journal’ of Septem- 
ber 8th, 1808. No doubt there are many collectors 
of such curiosities who could show better ones: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Wuat’s best our sorrows for dispelling ? 
The Caricatures which Tegg is selling. 
But are they humorous and queer ones? 
Aye, that they are, and very rare ones. 
How many, pray? There’s a variety. 
What characters ? Of notoriety. 

But say without dissimulation 

Does he charge in moderation ? 

So moderate, you'll be content, 

And save a hundred, Sir, per Cent. 
Pray where does Mr. Tegg abide? 

It’s in the City, Sir; Cheapside. 

And what ’s his number, odd or even? 
Odd ’tis one hundred and eleven. 


The Caricature Magazine is published in numbers at 2s. each. 
Also the Political Caricature, ditto ditto, Likewise the Laughable 
Magazine, ditto. One number of each regularly every fortnight. 


The second advertisement is in prose : 


TEGG’S MARINER’S MARVELLOUS MAGAZINE 


Tuis day is published in duodecimo, printed on a fine wove paper 
and new Type, embellished with a large quarto engraving of the 
melancholy Shipwreck and Death of Lord Royston and Suit, to be 
continued Weekly, price only Sixpence, No. 1 of 
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Tegg’s Mariner’s Marvellous Magazine, or Wonders of the 
Ocean ; containing the most remarkable Adventures and Relations 
of Mariners, Shipwrecks, Providential Deliverances, and curious 
natural discoveries in various parts of the Globe ; including Narra- 
tives of the Unparalleled Sufferings of Seamen, by Algerine Cor- 
sairs, Barbarity of Savages, Enemies, Officers and Crews ; Canni- 
bals, Captivity, Cruelties, Excessive Fatigue, Executions, Famine, 
Fire, Frost, Foundering, Hurricane, Impaling, Inhuman Treat- 
ment, Lightning, Murder, Pressgangs, Plunder, Piracy, Quick- 
sand, Rocks, Storms, Shoals, Slavery, Sharks by Sea and Land, 
Shipwrecks, Trapanning, Tornado, Water Spouts, and other 
Disasters at Sea. Together with an account of numerous singular 
miraculous escapes from the most imminent perils by various 
extraordinary means 


* Yet here let list’ning sympathy prevail 
While conscious truth unfolds her piteous tale.” 
FALCONER. 


London: Published by Thomas Tegg, 111, Cheapside ; and may 
be had on application to the Printers of this Paper, or to any 
Bookseller or Newsman in Great Britain. 


H. R. PLomer. 


Ill, F F 
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R)W O notes from a distinguished Ame- 
rican correspondent of ‘The Library,’ 
which arrived just too late for pub- 
lication in an earlier number, have 
been handed me to be inserted here. 
The first relates to the subject of net 
books which is now disturbing English librarians, 
and is all the more interesting from having been 
written some months ago, before the question had 
been ventilated in England. It shows that although 
American libraries are lucky enough to get ten 
per cent. allowed them on these books, the new 
system has hit them nearly as hard as it has 
English libraries. Under the heading ‘ Books at 
Net Prices,’ the correspondent writes : 


‘This is the conspicuous fly in American library ointment at 
present. Few people pay retail prices for books. It was wisely 
urged that it would be simpler and better to reduce the printed 
price twenty per cent., and to sell at that price instead of giving 
everyone who asked it twenty per cent. discount. The book- 
sellers urged the librarians to accept this plan, with the result that 
books heretofore listed at $1.50 and sold to libraries for one-third 
off, would by the new plan be listed at $1.20 and sold at ten per 
cent. off, thus costing the libraries eight per cent. more. Many 
assented, for fortunately, in America, librarianship is steadily grow- 
ing in the direction of a profession, not a trade, and we look at 
these questions broadly. Now and then someone tries to develop 
some feature of trades unionism, but finds little sympathy. But 
many fear the bookmen are making themselves into a trades union 
in the vain effort to rehabilitate the obsolete or obsolescent retail 
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bookseller outside the great cities. In faét, we find now that 
under the net system a few books are reduced in price twenty per 
cent. according to the plan, some perhaps ten per cent., and many 
not at all. The result in many cases is that the great libraries 
which are heavy buyers are charged for a $1.50 book, with only 
ten per cent. off, $1.35, when they would have bought it under 
the old rule at $1, or even less. ‘To add thirty-five per cent. to 
the cost of books at a time when every library feels urgent need 
of more money to keep abreast of demands is, of course, intolerable. 
The library as an educational agency, creating a demand for read- 
ing and a constituency of book buyers, is entitled to the considera- 
tion it has always received of getting books at wholesale prices. 
This applies alike to large and small public libraries conducted 
solely for the public good without pecuniary profit. Libraries 
which buy in great quantities are also entitled to the extra dis- 
count accorded to all large buyers. To ignore these considera- 
tions, and to attempt to force up the prices for libraries, is an 
unwise experiment. If the present policy is continued it is sure 
to defeat itself, for many libraries are systematically refraining, 
except where the demand is urgent, from buying these “net” 
books of publishers who have taken advantage of the commendable 
effort for a desirable reform to increase prices in a way not con- 
templated by either party.’ 


The second note relates to the annotated ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of American History,’ lately edited for the 
American Library Association, and gives some in- 
teresting information as to its origin : 


‘ This is a list of the best books on American history, carefully se- 
le&ted by recognized authorities under the editorship of J. N. Larned, 
author of “ History for Ready Reference”; it contains about seven 
hundred pages and sells for $5. Its chief value is in compact 
notes which give a reader the judgment of an authority familiar 
with the scope and value of each book. Mr. Larned has given 
his invaluable services to the work, but it could not have been 
prepared or published but for the generosity of George Iles, 
author of “Flame, Electricity, and the Camera,” and various 
other books. Mr. Iles was manager of the Windsor, the leading 
hotel of Montreal, when the American Library Association met 
there in 1887. He became greatly interested in its educational 
work, and when a year or two later, though a young man, he 
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resigned aétive business and took up his residence in New York, 
he became an aétive member of the A. L. A., and has, with a 
modesty equalled only by his liberality, constantly co-operated 
with the librarians, specially in the work of the publishing board. 
Mr. Iles has been the chief apostle of “evaluation in literature,” 
as he terms brief notes appended to titles to indicate real values 
for guidance of those not familiar with the books. He believed 
that this would help more than anything else in the great problem 
of giving to each reader the book that then and there and to him 
would be most useful. To give the method more thorough trial 
he has advanced privately some $16,000 to enable the publishing 
board to bring out this book. He has also arranged to have it 
kept up to date by continuations printed at frequent intervals.’ 


This note was written from private information, 
before Mr. Larned’s book appeared. Everyone 
who has since seen the book and tested it by use, 
must agree that it really marks a new departure in 
bibliography, and is of the utmost service to all 
students of American history. The one point in 
it which seems to me open to criticism, is that the 
annotations of different books on the same subject 
have usually been intrusted to several different 
hands, or, at least, are gathered from different 
quarters. If it had been possible for the same 
man to discuss all the books of each sub-seétion of 
a subject, the reader would have had the advantage 
of knowing that the standard of criticism was the 
same for all of them. But it is obvious that while 
experts may be ready to give opinions as to books 
they already know, to induce them to test them 
with the object of writing a six-line criticism 
would be no easy matter. As it is, the book is an 
immense advance on anything previously attempted. 


The appearance of the third volume of Dr. 
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Copinger’s ‘Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium,’ 
is a real cause for congratulation. In an unsigned 
review in ‘ Bibliographica’ (the authorship of which 
was privately acknowledged to Dr. Copinger be- 
fore it appeared), the writer of these Notes said 
some hard things of the first volume. He is still 
of opinion that the sources of information on 
which Dr. Copinger relied for this first volume 
were not sufficiently accurate either for the correc- 
tion of Hain’s mistakes or for identifying and sup- 
plementing the short descriptions of books which 
Hain had not himself seen. But the second part 
of Dr. Copinger’s work, in which he gathered 
from all available sources titles of books which 
Hain appeared altogether to have omitted, was not 
exposed to this criticism. Dr. Copinger’s enormous 
industry enabled him to bring into this second list 
an extraordinarily high proportion of the books 
which have been claimed as incunabula. Many of 
them, probably, belong really to the next century ; 
in other cases, owing to different points in a book 
being selected, it is possible that one edition has been 
made into two. But this is only to say that a 
catalogue avowedly compiled from a variety of 
sources, does not possess the same merits as one 
based on personal examination of all the books it 
records. No doubt much weeding out was effected 
in the course of editing, the sources of information 
are always indicated, and the advantage of having 
all these scattered entries amalgamated in a single 
index is very considerable. This advantage has 
now been doubled and trebled by Dr. Burger’s 


heroism in compiling an index of places and 
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printers, which embraces not only Dr. Copinger’s 
additions, but the original work of Hain, those of 
Campbell and Mr. Proétor, and the first volume of 
Mlle. Pellechet’s catalogue of the incunabula in all 
the public libraries of France. Anyone who wishes 
to study the output of any particular press can 
now see at a glance a record of practically all the 
books which have been attributed to it, and this 
offers a splendid basis for future work. 


The new volume of Mr. Slater’s ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ (Elliot Stock) has come to hand too late 
for detailed notice, but like its predecessors, offers 
abundant material for comment. The number of 
lots brought under the hammer last season was 
51,513, and the sum realized by them £163,207. 
This record total bears out Mr. Slater’s estimate 
that ‘during the last ten years the value of the 
most desirable works has increased by about a hun- 
dred and thirty per cent.,’ since in 1894, when the 
number of lots was nearly the same (51,108), the 
total realized was only £72,472. Mr. Slater has 
adopted a sensible suggestion of a reviewer in 
‘The Daily News,’ by giving the dates of the sales 
in his running headlines, thus greatly facilitating 
reference. The plea which has been repeatedly 
advanced in ‘The Library,’ that some indication 
should be given in the ‘Index of Subjects’ of 
the books whose value is determined entirely by 
their printing or binding, has not met with a 
like response. It is a pity that this should be 
so, as Mr. Slater would find no difficulty in ob- 


taining expert help in giving this information, 
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and it would greatly increase the value of his 
work. 


Space only remains to offer a few words of 
welcome to the new and very greatly enlarged 
edition of Dr. Arnim Graesel’s ‘Handbuch der 
Bibliothekslehre’ (Leipzig, J. J. Weber, pp. 584), 
which embraces the whole field of librarianship 
from library-architecture to the cataloguing of 
incunabula; to a third part of Mr. E. R. McC. 
Dix’s useful list of ‘ Books, Tracts, etc., printed 
in Dublin in the Seventeenth Century’ (Dublin, 
O’Donoghue and Co.; London, Dobell), embrac- 
ing the period 1651-1675; and lastly, to the very 
magnificent catalogue of some of the printed books, 
manuscripts, and miscellaneous collections belong- 
ing to Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, issued by Sampson 
Low under the title ‘Rariora.’ It must be noted, 
however, that Mr. Hodgkin’s book is not merely 
a catalogue, but in its second volume offers im- 
portant contributions to the early history of print- 
ing, more especially to ‘the evolution of the type 
mould.’ Its illustrations, moreover, are both pro- 
fuse and excellent. 


Atrrep W. Potiarp. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AND CON- 
TRIBUTORS TO ‘THE LIBRARY.’ 


TH the issue of the present number, 
= ‘The Library’ completes the thir- 
teenth year of its existence as a peri- 
odical, and the third volume of its 
new quarterly series. We have now 
decided to bring its career to a close. 
It is impossible to give up, without some regret, 
a magazine which has existed for so many years, 
and the regret is heightened by the fact that with 
the cessation of ‘The Library’ there will be no 
independent English magazine willing to confine 
itself to serious articles on bibliography and library 
lore; whereas most other civilized countries pos- 
sess one or more periodicals with this object. Just 
at present, however, it would appear that British 
book-lovers prefer to work through the various 
publishing societies which of late years have multi- 
plied and flourished so remarkably, and that while 
a magazine may occasionally divert papers from 
these, there is hardly sufficient work being done 
outside the societies to provide even a quarterly 
periodical with a constant supply of good articles. 
So long as the work is done, it matters little by 
what agency it is published. During the thirteen 
years of its existence, ‘The Library’ has constantly 
endeavoured to take a liberal view of the subjects 
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and questions with which it has been concerned; 
and we hope that English bibliographers and 
librarians may always be ready to hear both sides, 
to accept new ideas, if they are worth accepting, 
and to link on their special studies with larger and 
wider interests. To all those who have helped 
‘The Library’ during the past thirteen years we 
tender our most hearty thanks. 

J. Y. W. MacAtisrer. 

Ltopotp DELISLE. 

Me vit Dewey. 

Cart DziaTzxko. 

RIcHARD GARNETT. 
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Elizabeth, 114, 121. 

Plays, article by W. W. Greg, on 
editing old plays, 408-426. 

Plomer, H., articles on Hayward’s 
* Life and Raigne of Henrie IV.’ 
13-23; on S. Paul’s Cathedral 
and its bookselling tenants, 261- 
270 ; on the value of publishers’ 
lists, 426-433. 

Pollard, A. W., articles on ‘The 
Franks Colleétion of Armorial 
Book-stamps,’ 115-134; ‘Two 
Illustrated Italian Bibles,’ 227- 
242; Notes on Books and Work, 
92-97, 222-224, 333-336, 434. 

Printers, contributions of, to repair 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, 262 sg. 

Printing, collections of W. Blades 
and T. B. Reed, at S. Bride’s 
Institute, illustrating history of, 
349-357- 

Proétor, R., notes on Pestblatter 
with printed text, 11 sg. ; article 
on Two Lyonnese editions of 
the ‘Ars Moriendi,’ 338-348. 

Publishers, effeéts of competition 
among, 235 ; value of their ad- 
vertisement lists, 427-433. 

Punétuation in modern editions of 
old plays, 419 59. 

Pynson, sale prices of books printed 
by, 166; autograph signature 
of, 355. 


Queensland, Parliamentary Li- 
brary, 219. 

Quiller Couch, A. T., article in 
‘Daily News’ on Goldsmith’s 
*Prospe& of Society,’ quoted, 


327 59. 


Rackham, Arthur, book-illustra- 
tions by, 372 59., 392. 
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Radegund, S., Chartulary, 33. 

Ragazzo, G., printer of 1490 and 
1492 editions of the Malermi 
Bible, 231. 

Railton, Herbert, book-illustrations 
by, 177, 191 5g., 209. 

Rates, article by J. Minto on ex- 
emption of libraries from, 256- 
260. 

Reed, Talbot Baines, bibliographi- 
cal colleétions of, at S. Bride’s 
Institute, described, 354-357. 

Reid, Sir George, book-illustra- 
tions by, 177 5¢9., 211. 

Ricketts, Henry, book-illustrations 
by, 68, 71 s99., 89. 

Ritherdon, Arnold, bookseller in 
S. Paul’s Churchyard, 264, 267. 

Robinson, Charles, book-illustra- 
tion by, 366 s9., 393. 

Robinson, T. H., book-illustration 
by, 378, 394. 

Robinson, W. H., book-illustra- 
tion by, 380, 395. 

Roch, S., anonymous dotted print 
of, reproduced, 2; described, 
10; reasons for his being 
specially invoked for proteétion 
against the plague, 6. 

Roman Catholic Church, attitude 
of, to vernacular versions of the 
Bible, 228 sg¢. 

Rossetti, D. G., his theory of 
book-illustration, 55. 

Royal arms on books, no proof of 
royal ownership, 223. 

Ryland, Henry, book-illustrations 
by, go. 


S, typographical treatment of, in 
modern editions of old plays, 
420 59. 

S. Bride Foundation Institute, 
137 sg.; bibliographical col- 
leétions of W. Blades and T. B. 
Reed at, desctibed, 349-357. 





' 





INDEX. 


S. Paul’s Cathedral and its book- 
selling tenants, article on, by 
H. R. Plomer, 261-270; con- 
tributors to repair of, 265. 

Saints, specially invoked against 
the plague, 4. 

Samwer, C., arguments as to ‘ Les 
Matinées du Roi de Prusse,’ 
153 499. 

Sanvitale, Jacopo, his sonnet on 
the birth of the King of Rome, 
143 59. 

Savage, Reginald, book-illustra- 
tions by, 77, 90. 

Savary, Marshal, his manuscript 
of ‘Les Matinées du Roi de 
Prusse,’ 148 sg. 

Scene headings, in modern editions 
of old plays, 421 59. 

Schabler, Johann, called ‘ Wattin- 
schnee,’ partner of Matthias 
Huss, a member of University 
of Basel, 345. 

Schreiber, W. L., introduétion to 
*Pestblatter des xv. Jahrhund- 
erts,’ reviewed, 2-12. 

Sebastian, S., his symbol of an 
arrow led to his being invoked 
for protection against the plague, 


5- 

Sebright, Sir Thomas, buys Sir 
Roger Twisden’s library, 27. 
Seile, Henry, bookseller, in S. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 264, 267 


5g. 

i a First Folio, copy, 
with book-stamp of Augustine 
Vincent, 124, 125 #.; copy be- 
longingto Ralph Sheldon, 125 2.; 
principles of editing adopted in 
‘Cambridge’ edition of, 414, 
423 599- 

Shannon, C. H., book-illustrations 
by, 71, 90. 

Shaw, Byam, book-illustrations by, 
66, 90. 
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Sheldon, book-stamps, 125 59. ; 
copy of Shakespeare First Folio 
belonging to Ralph Sheldon, 
126 2. 

Shepperson, Claude A., book- 
illustrations by, 289, 316. 

Sketchley, R. E. D., articles on 
English Book-Illustration of 
To-Day, 54-91, 176-213, 271- 
320, 358-397. 

Slater, H., Reviews of his Book- 
prices Current, 92, 438; sug- 
gested additions, to, 164 s¢g. 

Sleigh, Bernard, book-illustrations 
by, 65, go. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, unwilling to bid 
against Harley, 32. 

Smythe, Thomas, book-stamp of 
one of his descendants, 128. 
Somers, John, Lord, book-stamps, 

132. 

Specimen Books, typefounders’, 
colleétion of, at S. Bride Insti- 
tute, 356. 

Spelling, treatment of, in modern 
edition of old plays, 411-419. 
Spirgatis, M., article on literary 
conneétion between Germany 

and England, noticed, 333. 

Stage-direétions in modern editions 
of old plays, 410 s¢., 421. 

Stephens, Mr., the bookbinder, 
dealings with Harleian Library, 

O 5g. 

Strang, William, book-illustrations 
by, 273 599-5 317. , 
Stratton, Helen, book-illustrations 

by, 380 s¢., 396. 

Subje& Heading, principle of 
seleétion of, 322. 

Sullivan, E. J., book-illustrations 
by, 289 s¢., 292, 318. 

Sumner, Heywood, book-illustra- 
tions by, §9 s¢., 90. 

Sunderland, Robert Spenser, Earl 
of, book-purchases, 28. 





Sydenham, Sir Philip, book-stamp, 
133. 


Tailor, Humfrey Wanley’s, 253. 

Talman, John, first Direétor of 
the Society of Antiquaries, 
249. : 

Tasmania, Library of Parliament, 
216 54. 

Tau cross, as a charm against the 
plague, 4 59. 

Tegg, Thomas, publications and 
advertisements, 1808-1809, 427- 
433- . ; 

Tennyson, Lord, illustrated edi- 
tion of his ‘Poems’ published 
in 1857, $4. 

‘Than’ and ‘ Then,’ former spell- 
ing of, 416, 418. 

Thomas, F. L., book-illustrations 
by, 196, 211. 

Thomson, Hugh, book-illustra- 
tions by, 294 s¢¢., 318 sg. 

Thorne, W. B., article on the 
Bibliographical Colleétions of 
W. Blades and T. B. Reed, 
349-357- 

*‘Thorow’ and ‘through,’ 413 s¢. 

Thou, J. A. de, books bound for, 
119. 

eade book-stamp, 123 sg. 

Townshend, F. H., book-illustra- 
tions by, 287 s¢¢., 320. 

Twisden, Sir Roger, fate of his 
library, 27. 


United States of America. See 
American Notes. 


V and U, typographical treatment 
of, in modern editions of old 
plays, 421. 

Victoria, Public Library of, 217 


5q. 
Viétoria Public Library, W. Aus- 
tralia, 219. 
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*Vild,’ attempts of editors to 
modernize the word, 415. 

Vincent, Aug., his book-stamp, 
124 59. 

Voltaire, authorship of ‘Les Ma- 
tinées du Roi de Prusse’ at- 
tributed to, 155 59. 


Walker, A. G., book-illustrations 
by, 396. ; 

Wanley, Humfrey, articles on, 
by G. F. Barwick, 24-35, 243- 


255. 

Wanley family, genealogy, 246. 

Ward, Roger, joined with John 
Wolfe in opposing Stationers’ 
Company, 14. 

Waukesha, Wis., Meeting of 
American Library Association 
at, 98 59. 

Weaver, Edmond, bookseller in 
S. Paul’s Churchyard, 264. 

Weguelin, J. R., book-illustrations 
by, 82, 91. 

Weissenburger, Pestblatt, printed 
by, II. 

Wheatley, H. B., his ‘How to 
make an Index,’ noticed, 336. 


Whittall, Charles, his transcript | 


of ‘Les Matinées du Roi de 
Prusse,’ 148 599. 

Whittall, Sir Wm., his edition of 
*Les Matinées du Roi dePrusse’ 


(Frederick the Great on King- 


Craft), 148 sgq. 
Whymper, Charles, book-illustra- 
tions by, 200, 211. 





Wilkes, John, book-stamp, 133. 


| Williams, John, Bishop of Lincoln, 


book-stamp, 127. 


| Willoughby, Cassandra, Duchess 


of Chandos, book-stamp, 133. 
Wilmer book-stamp, 130. 
Wilson, Patten, book-illustrations 

by, 81, gI. 

*Winter’s Wreath, The,’ of 1828, 
essay contributed by Panizzi 
to, 141 599. 

Wolfe, John, printer of Hay- 
ward’s ‘Life and Raigne of 
King Henrie IV.,’ 13 ; his ex- 
amination by the Attorney- 
General, 14 599. 

Woodroffe, Paul V., book-illustra- 
tions by, 66 s4., 91. 

Woodward, Alice B., book-illus- 
trations by, 368 s9., 396. 

Worms, bred by sheeps leather, 


Wren, Sir Christopher, allusion 
to work being done by him for 
Cottonian Library, 246. 

‘Wrestle’ and ‘ Wrastle,’ 415. 

Wright, Alan, book-illustrations 
by, 371 59., 397. 

Wynkyn de Worde, sale prices of 
books printed by, 166. 


Y. W., initials on book bearing 
royal arms, 223. 

Yelverton, Henry, Viscount 
Longueville, book-stamp, 127 sg. 

Yelverton, Mary, 128. 
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LAMBERT’S PATENT 


Perfect Adjusting Shelving 


FOR PUBLIC AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 





The best and most economical on the Market. 

















SHELVING IN IRON, STEEL, WOOD, ETC. 
Supplied to 


The India Office Library, 

New Patent Office Library, 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Sydney Botanic Gardens, 
Manchester Technical Institute, 
Brisbane Public Library, 


and many others. 





Full particulars from 


W. LUCY AND CO. Lirtep, 
EAGLE IRON WORKS, 


OXFORD. 














AN EXHIBITION 


OF 


157 UNKNOWN AND LOST 
BOOKS 


(15TH TO I7TH CENTURIES) 


IS BEING HELD BY 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


AND WILL BE OPEN DAILY BETWEEN 10 AND 6, UNTIL JULY 20TH. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


The Collection is offered for sale as a whole. 


THE 


EXHIBITION CATALOGUE, 


Price 2s. 6¢., post free, 


Contains 26 Full Size Reproductions, besides descriptions 
(amongst others) of books on: Cosmography, English Books 
printed before and after 1640, English Writers printed abroad, 
History, Icelandic, Italian and Modern Latin Literature, 
Liturgies, Pageants, School Books, Secrets, Presses in out-of- 
the-way Towns; then, Early Printed Books up to 1500 in 
Leipzig, Rome, Milan, Florence, Bologna, Brescia, Geneva ; 
and from 1501-1525 in Lyons, Milan, Paris, Rome, Venice, etc. 





Vol. I., comprising Lists I.-VI., 82 Plates, pp. 1-739, and Index, in 
Library Binding, by D. Cockerell, One Guinea, post free. 


List VII.—7 Plates, pp. 741-896, royal 8v0, price 25. 6d., post free. 
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VERNON'S VERTICAL SYSTEM (coxixe ) 


TIMES.— By this system the most complex body 
of documents can be arranged with admirable 
simplicity.’ 

The CERES Letter-filing System 
can be had in Boxes, Drawers, Cabi- 
nets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, 
etc., for private, professional and com- 
mercial use; also in Despatch Cases 
for travelling. 


CERES FILING CABINETS. 


The most practical application of the system on 
a large scale. Stocked in three forms : 
(a) Single Column (as shown) with and with- 
out card drawer. 
(6) Four drawers at table height, to sort 
papers on. 
(c) Six drawers, with sloping top making 
Standing Desk. 
Other forms and designs, and with wider drawers 
for foolscap papers, to order. 
N.B.—Baisting Tables can often be adapted to 
the system, or the lower portions of Library Book- 
Cases, etc., fitted with filing drawers. 


Correspondence or interview solicited. 


























An Introduction to the System 


is the 
CERES 
REMINDER. 


Stands on Desk or Table, and 
keeps Papers in order and 
free from dust. 


The Blank Cards of the Dividing Guides 
can be headed (and altered in a moment) 
according to individual requirements. The 
Mahogany and Leather Cases have Movable 
Cards for 12 MonTHs to note engagements 
in advance, but the Cloth ones Single 
Washable Cards only. 


Prices.—With 9 Guides with 
Movable Cards: in Cloth, ros. 6d, ; 
Leather (imitation), with lock, 21s, ; 
dark Mahogany, with lock, 345. 


; snnameeni 


VERY SUITABLE 
FOR PRESENTS. “= — 


Call and examine the System, or send for Illustrated Pamphlet, 
Post Free, quoting ‘ The Library.’ 


marr anee 














THE CERES DEPOT, 10, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross). 








WHLIiRA 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO., LTD. 


NOW READY. 


Deerstalking and the Deer Forests of Scotland. By A. 
GRIMBLE. With 26 Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and others. 
Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

Shooting and Salmon Fishing, and Highland Sport. By 
A. GRIMBLE. Illustrated by A. THORBURN. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth 
Century. By H. A. BeErs. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDEA.—A New Series by E. A. WALLIs 
BunpcE, Litt.D., and L. W. Kinc, M.A. Uniform. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. V. Assyrian Language: Easy Lessons in Cuneiform In- 
scriptions. By L. W. Kina, M.A. 

Vols. VI., VIL, VIIi. The Book of the Dead. An English 
Translation of the Theban Recension, with Supplementary Chapters, Hymns, 
etc., and nearly 400 Vignettes which do not appear in the larger edition pub- 
lished in 1897. By E. A. WALLIs Bunce, Litt. D. 

Vol. IX. Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Periods. 
With many Illustrations and Map. By E. A. WALLIs Bunce, Litt.D. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES.—A Study of the Life, Resources, and 
Future Prospects of the British Empire. In Fiv—E VoLuMEs. Now 
complete. With12 Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. per volume. 


Vol. V. General. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
LorpD AVEBURY, and Two Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


‘The idea of the series is admirable. We get a frank, straightforward 
opinion from an independent source.’—.Spectator. 

‘No library or institute should be without the complete series.’—Ziterature. 

* The volumes are of solid and permanent utility.’—G/ode. 





THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 
New VOLUMES. 
George Eliot. By Ciara LINKLATER THomson. Author of 


‘Samuel Richardson: a Critical Study.” Imp. 32mo. Cloth, 2s. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


John Henry Newman. By A. R. Wa tterR and G. H. S. 
Burrow. Imp. 32mo. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6¢. net. 


NEW AND DAINTY EDITION. 
The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. By E. H. Wuinrie.p. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 
Uniform with above. 


The Breitmann Bailads. Selected. By CHarzes G. LELanp. 
Cloth, ts. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 





Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., 
CHARING Cross Roap, W.C. 
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MUDIE'S 


LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 





TOWN. SUBSCRIPTIONS 
From ONE GUINEA annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
From TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists oe Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and Post 
Free to any Address. 


The List contains PopuULAR WoRKs in TRAVEL, SPORT, HisTORY, THEOLOGY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 


Also New and Surprius Copies of 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and Russ!IaN Books. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
BINDING AFTER ANY PATTERN oR DesiGn CARRIED OUT BY THE Best WORKMEN. 
BOOKS BOUND IN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 
Specially Strong Leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 


241, BROMPTON RD., S.W.; 48, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C., LONDON; 
AND AT BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





CATALOGUE 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


GENERAL LITERATURE OUT 
OF PRINT and SCARCE BOOKS, 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, 
PHILOLOGY and ANTIQUITIES, 
including 
VALUABLE PAMPHLETS. 
Post Free. 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





FRANK HOLLINGS. 

7, Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
CATALOGUE oF CHOICE AND Rare Booxs, 
Including First Editions and Collectors’ Copi 
of Modern Auth Dickens, Thackera 
ling, Saeveneree orris, Jefferies, 
Meredith, ne | aw Bl Fi 
gerald, sald, Robart at Bridges 

Kelmscott, Vale, es, =e? Essex House 
Press Publications on and Vellum. 


. lates and Illus- 
trations by Alken, Bennett, Beardsley, Cruik- 
shank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson and others. 

Sport, and Alpine 


Large Paper, pb Dei, and Special 
Issues. Autograph Letters, etc 


Tudor Translations. 





PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Books at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
All Perfectly New in Condition. 
New List, No. 328. Now Rgapy. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a Catalogue of Popular Current Litera- 


ture at Discount Prices, and a Catalogue of 
French Literature. 








Special Offer to Librarians. 


Messrs. Gay AnD Brrp beg to announce that 
they have purchased the Entire Remainder of 


Wesster’s INTERNATIONAL DicCTIONARY, 


2,r18 pages, with bet Illustrations, 1890, 


which they offer = A e 7 ag: prices : Cloth 
(315. 6d.), 18s. ; Morocce or f Russia 
(455.), 28s. ; daar Cail (425.), 27s.; Half Mo- 
rocco with Patent Index “re 3 15. 6d. ; Whole 
Russia tok Patent TS i 
Cloth ) 208. sas. bh 335+ 5 
Morocco or Half Russia (s8s.), 358. 


SS. ‘a vols., 
Half 


Lonpon: GAY’ AND BIRD, 22, Beprozp 
Street, STRAND, W.c. 





SOME. USEFUL LIBRARY AIDS. 


Cotgreave Library Indicators. 


(To denote the Books or Magazifies IN or OUT, keep records of same, etc.) 


Mr. Passmore Edwards’ Architect having circularized all the Public Librarians 
in the United xaten as tothe best method of issuing books, nine-tenths of the 
replies advocated the above Indicators.— Vide copies of letters printed by permission. 


Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings, and Fur- 
niture. By F. J. Burcoyns, Borough Librarian, Lambeth, London, 
* The Cotgteave Indicator is that in use in the majority of the British Free Libraries.’ 


The Free Library: its History and Present Condition: 
By J. J. OGLE, Directorof Technical Education, Bootle, 
‘The Recording Indicator is almost certainly the invention of Mr. A.. Cotgreave (Public 
——, West Ham, London, E.) and is that most largely used.’ 
‘All London Frée Public Libraries which use indicators, except one, have adopted the 
Cotgreave me lodieaters which have been found to work well.’ t— The yyy. 
NB. See also “Greater Londoo,’ by E. Walford, M.A, A. (page 360); ‘ Methods of 
Foe Be nae PA Foe peel Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R. 5. Pr D.; Public Libraries,’ by 
etc., etc. 


* Asa matter of fact the above indicators will be 5 in about nine-tenths of the Libraries 
using indicators. Over 350 Institutions are now the Cotgreave Indicators, and they have 
pg? She been’ ado a "the Bishopsgate es os (which previously worked on the 
Open-atcess system), and at the Greenock, Bury, W oolwich, and other new Public Libraries. 

Ps Sixty: two Public Libraries in London and the Metropolitan area are using them, 


THE CONTENTS SUBJECT-INDEX TO GENERAL 
AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. Large post 8vo (750 pp.). 
10s. 6d. (7s, 6a. to Libraries and Librarians; 35.6d. to Library Assistants). 


‘Every entry is a piece of. special information, and as there are many thousand entries in this 
po rand that Mr. Cotgreave has done a great Service to literary workers and students.” 
- cadem 

‘The euthow hae put all students of books under an obligation in compiling this valuable index. 
Not'‘less$ than 160,000 volumes have been referred to, and every library should be supplied with a 

copy.'—Litera World, 
rk work witicht cannot fail to be widely used. ‘Nothing is more difficult than to find readily 
old m e articles) This task will be much simplified by keeping such a compact volume as 
this within reach.'’—Notes and Queries. 

‘The a ywrh dy is ‘ be eds ated on the successful completion of this work. Whata bye 2075 felt 
want such res have beeo is wel known to these who have occasion wo hy 
subjects at a, me he classified catalogue, useful as it is, takes little = the fever 
= ~ of books ; this e Todex™ on the other hand, makes this a leading feature.’—Review of 

evicw. 

‘it ig. pre Ba a vast amount of work and will be prized by students of current literature.’— 
Saturday R 


VIEWS AND MEMORANDA OF PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIBES. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net (7s. Gd. to Libraries and Librarians). 
Containing Views and Plans of Libraries and Portraits of Librarians, with 
Statistical and Biographical Notes (about 450 [histrations), 

* Views and Memoranda of Public Libraries” is a pictorial ommium gatherum of Free 

Library facts,’—Atcademy. 

‘ As a-work of comparison and reference it is useful to the architect and to all library promoters 
and librarians. —Bailding News. 

“This bodk would delight the: soul of Edward Edwards if he were living today. It should 
prove extremely interesting and useful to library coaghetee, librarians, architects, etc.’— 
Literary World. 

‘ This work will be of considerable value to library committees, librarians, architects, and all 
} are = 7 poe ag libraries, The list of libraries illustrated is thoroughly representative.'— 

ourna. 

Mtl is a work which all interested in Public Libraries will find-indispensable, as it is so compre- 
hensive and clearly arranged. '’—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


Nore.—Unbound copies of the Guille-Alle’s Library and Encyclopedic Cata- 
logue ee pages) are presented to purchasers of either of the above works if 
app 


Bred particulars of the above and other Library Aids will be sent upon applica- 
ta 

* THE LIBRARY AIDS CO. 
166A, ROMFORD ROAD, STRATFORD, LONDON, E 
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